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The Mystic Sense 


ig 74 CAN not imagine myself without religion. I could as 
ER easily fancy a living body without a heart. To one 

= who is deaf and blind, the spiritual world offers no 
difficulty. Nearly everything in the natural world is as vague, as 
remote from my senses, as spiritual things seem to the minds of 
most people. I plunge my hands deep into my large Braille 
volumes containing Swedenborg’s teachings, and withdraw them 
full of the secrets of the spiritual world. The inner, or “mystic,” 
sense, if you like, gives me vision of the unseen. My mystic 
world is lovely with trees and clouds and stars and eddying 
streams I have never,“seen.” I am often conscious of beautiful 
flowers and birds and laughing children where to my seeing asso- 
ciates there is nothing. They skeptically declare that I see “light 
that never was on sea or land.” But I, know that their mystic 
sense is dormant, and that is why there are so many barren places 
in their lives. They prefer “facts” to vision. They want a 
scientific demonstration and they can have it. Science with un- 
tiring patience traces man back to the ape, and rests content. It 
is out of this ape that God creates the seer, and science meets 
spitit as life meets death, and life and death are one. 

Helen Keller, in “My Religion.” 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, Jan. 30, the following being in 
attendance: Nichols, Bissell, Huntley, 


Peters, W. S. Perkins, F. W. Perkins, — 


Brush, Milburn, Leighton, Lee, Spear, 
Pullman, Coons, J. M. Atwood, van 
Schaick, Polk, Raspe, Hadley, Conklin, 
Torsleff, G. H. Leining, McInnes, Wilson, 
Leavitt, Chatterton, Miss Shedd, Miss 
Hathaway, Mrs. van Schaick, Miss Free- 
man, Miss Earle, Miss Slaughter, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Stover, Miss Knapp. 
Rey. Tracy Pullman of Dexter, Maine, 
conducted the devotional service and the 
chairman then introduced Miss Mary 
Slaughter of the General Sunday School 
Association, who was scheduled to speak 
on “Some Successes in Religious Educa- 
tion.’’ She said in part: 

“When the chairman of the program 
committee asked me to speak to-day she 
made it clear that I was to talk about 
successes in religious education. ‘The 
ministers come to the meeting on Monday 
morning,’ she said, ‘tired and blue and 
discouraged, and everybody scolds them.’ 
So I want you to feel sure that whatever 
I may say this morning I do not mean to 
scold. 

“T thought it would be possible to talk 
a little of the ministers in the Universalist 
Church and their attitude toward religious 
education. I have been into 161 of our 
churches, in twenty-six dierent states, 
and it has been interesting to study the 
new movements in religious education in 
our own denomination. Sometimes we 
think we are doing very little, but when 
we go into the church schools of other 
denominations we are cheered up. 

“The great advance in religious educa- 
tion in the last twenty years has been due 
to a number of causes. The public schools 
have given us an example of progressive 
education which has infiuenced us, and 
there has been a change of emphasis in 
religion itself, the development of a social 
gospel. The church school! is now looked 
upon as part of the preparation for ade- 
quate living. There is a growing realiza- 
tion of the significance of the early forma- 
tive years. We must make over the 
church school curriculum to apply to 
daily living, and make over our church 
buildings to suit the purposes of religious 
education. Time was when a splendid 
church plant consisted of an auditorium 
for preaching and a vestry for church 
suppers. 

“The ministry is now being educated 
for teaching as well as for preaching. The 
disciples were told to go out and teach 
all nations of men, but we have been apt 
to forget that. Every church needs su- 
pervision of its educational program, yet 
in how many of our church schools we 
find things rather hit or miss. Our small 
churches can not afford a director of re- 


ligious education, and must go without 
supervision unless the pastor himself is 
the supervisor. I have been looking over 
the statistics of churches in our own de- 
nomination and others, and I find that 
no church with a membership less than 
400 has a director of religious education. 
Lack of financial resources is the main 
reason. The budget has to be $10,000 
or above to provide for a director, whose 
salary, generally speaking, is something 
less than 50 per cent of the pastor’s salary. 
But there are several churches whi h have 
a part-time director, and another possible 
arrangement is a regional director. Al- 
ways trained volunteer leaders must be 
developed, and the pastor can do more 
than any one else along this line. 

“Tn one church not far from here the 
pastor is the adviser of the director in 
planning the curriculum of the church 
school. Where the pastor is superintend- 
ent it is sometimes the best thing, and 
sometimes merely indicates that we have 
not developed a leader. One of our 
very successful churches has a minister 
who is the power behind the throne in 
church school work. He is continually 
pushing the school and making his people 
realize that it means something. 

“N\ ost of our church schools have their 
services at 12 o’clock when every one is 
hungry and anxious to go home. It always 
seems to me a let-down to go to church 
school after the church service. Morning 
worship should be the culmination of the 
day, and there should be no anti-climax. 
Moreover, the children are fresher at 
9.30. One minister I know changed his 
church school hour from 12 to 9.30. He 
lost his adult classes, but has more chil- 
dren than ever before. 

“The minister can doa great deal asa 
director of worship. So many of our 
church schools are not worshipful. Just 
here a minister may be of great service. 
Also he can discover and inspire leadership. 
It is more important -to have a minister 
teaching a leadership training class than 
an adult Bible class. 

“The minister has a great responsibility 
in educating the parish as to the mean- 
ing of this new field of religious educa- 
tion. Some parishes have the idea that 
the Sunday school is just what it used to 
be. Some of them are, but they should 
not be. Educate your parishes to ade- 
quate financial support. 

“We need a vision of an educational 
ministry. Every minister of our de- 
nomination should know what the edu- 
cational program of his church calls for. 
When he does know we are going to do 
bigger work than we have done before.”’ 

BR e 


* * 


All haste implies weakness. Time is as 
cheap as space and matter. 
George Macdonald, 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH Ls 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


IN TOO BIG A HURRY 


PEAKING of the obstacles to prayer, Prof. 
William Adams Brown of Yale cites hurry as 
one.* “St. Ignatius,” he says, “required of 

those who would take his ‘Spiritual Exercises’ thirty 
days of unbroken concentration. How many of us 
find it possible to give to the inner life so much as 
thirty minutes?”’ All of our mental machinery geared 
to the whirling drive shafts of the twentieth century 
is constantly doing something. We come to the 
business of prayer in the same spirit. We will take 
it on in Lent as an extra. But not that way does 
consciousness of God come. We must throw the lever 
and detach the machinery. When it stops whirling 
we can begin to take a spiritual inventory and prepare 
for spiritual contacts. True, we find men sometimes 
who can be quiet in a boiler factory, detached when 
they are most engaged, receptive when they are all 
day long giving out, but that does not hold with most 
of us. The doing, we should remember, is bound to 
suffer when the spirit flags. The work of religion fails 
to hit the mark when prayer becomes an added task. 
If we are losing the joy of the Lord, let us stop a bit 
in Lent and see if we can find it. If we are all wrapped 
up in some task which the world needs to have done 
and in which we know we can help, let us by prayer 
make ourselves the powerful factor we ought to be. 
* K 


THE COMITY MEETING AT HAVERHILL 
REMARKABLE meeting was held in the Uni- 
versalist church at Haverhill on January 29, 
to discuss “Comity and Unity.” The Center 
Congregational Church, the First Church of Christ, 
Bradford (Congregational), the First Parish Unitarian, 
the North Congregational, the Union Congregational 
and the West Congregational united with the First 
Universalist, and two other Congregational churches 
in the suburbs sent delegates. On a day of storm, a 
congregation assembled which nearly filled the church. 
The Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, minister of the Uni- 
versalist church, presided, and the Rev. A. Karl 
Skinner of the North Church, president of the Haver- 
hill Ministers’ Association, offered prayer. 
The Rev. Charles R. Joy of Lowell, the Rev. 
Wm. E. Gilroy, D. D., editor of the Congregationalist, 
and the Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., of Washington, 


*The Life of Prayer in a World of Science. 


were the speakers, and not one failed really to lift 
and electrify the congregation. The mechanics of 
comity was subordinated. The great Christian 
principles were enunciated and emphasized. It was 
one of the best meetings on this subject ever held in 
the Boston area. It bears witness to the truth that 
the subject is in the air. The movement needs no 
propaganda in its behalf. It is acquiring a momen- 
tum that eventually will prove irresistible. 
* * 


FAREWELL TO ‘‘SIR DOUGLAS”’ 


OR the simple Scotchman Douglas Haig there 
was a simple service “‘in the quiet unfashionable 
plain brick Scotch Presbyterian Church” on 

the outskirts of London in which he was an elder— 
only the widow, the relatives and the congregation 
present. Then the British Nation took him to pay 
the highest honors possible to the man who had led 
her armies to victory in the World War. In the 
street in front of the little church stood waiting Foch 
and Petain, Beattie and Jellicoe, all of Haig’s mar- 
shals and generals, and the princes of the blood royal. 
The famous regiments of the army, the captains and 
the kings, and a vast uncounted multitude stretch- 
ing for miles followed him to Westminster Abbey, 
then to the train and in imagination north to Scotland, 
where, in the streets of Edinburgh and St. Giles’ 
Cathedral the scenes were repeated. Technically he 
was known as Harl Haig and Baron Haig of Bemer- 
syde—titles given by a grateful nation at the close of 
the war. To the masses, however, he was just Haig— 
or, to those closer to him, Sir Douglas. 

It is hardly becoming for a religious journal to 
try to appraise the services of Earl Haig as a military 
chieftain. It is a long story, with the scenes laid in 
Egypt, South Africa, India, London, and all along 
the road from Mons to the Armistice in the World 
War. From the end of 1915 to the end of the war 
he was in supreme command of the British forces in 
France and Flanders. Out of untrained volunteers 
he had built an army second to none,and so he was 
able to break the formidable Hindenberg line in the 
late summer of 1918 and thus end the war that year. 
Three weeks after the great German drive of 1918 
against the British front began in what was unques- 
tionably the supreme crisis of the war,, he issued the 
General Order which will go down in history with 
the order of Nelson at Trafalgar: ‘Every position 
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must be held to the last man. There must be no 
retirement. With our backs to the wall and believing 
in the justice of our cause each one of us must fight on 
to the end.” When quiet self-contained men speak 
out, what they say is heard. No order issued in the 
war had greater influence. 

His views on many subjects were not our views, 
but we should be singularly lacking in appreciation 
if we did not here record our gratitude to him for 
holding fast in one of the supreme crises of history. 
An honorable gentleman, free from taint of boast- 
fulness and self-seeking, slow to promise but perfect 
in fulfilment of what he did promise, unshaken in 
disaster and unspoiled in the harder tests of victory 
and applause—he deserves all the honors paid him. 

Strange people these British seem to some of us 
more expansive Westerners, but understood they are 
magnificent. One goes into a tight place with un- 
shaken confidence in a British comrade. The saying 
of one of Haig’s humble junior officers could just as 
easily have been the saying of Haig and 99 per cent 
of his other officers: “I had rather die with all my 
men than leave my neighbor’s flank exposed.” 


* * 


SELLING BOOKS IN BOSTON 


HREE bills dealing with book censorship in Bos- 
Af ton are pending in the state Legislature: the 
Sawyer Bill, for an investigation and report, 
the Shattuck Bill, providing that the entire contents 
of a book and not isolated passages must be the test 
of it, and the Booksellers’ Bill, which provides that 
on application of two citizens any judge of the Su- 
perior Court may issue a temporary injunction against 
the sale of a book, which will become permanent in 
sixty days unless an appeal is taken and it can be 
shown that it ought to be set aside. 

The Massachusetts law at present provides a jail 
sentence or fine, or both, for any one “who handles a 
book, pamphlet, ballad, printed paper or other thing 
containing obscene, indecent or impure language, or 
manifestly tending to corrupt the morals of youth.” 

The law is aimed at a type of book and pamphlet 
which never is seen in any reputable book shop, but 
is circulated by a low type of dealer in surreptitious 
ways for the sake of a rich financial return. Those 
who are familiar with this type of publication affirm 
that it is unspeakably vulgar, and that it does corrupt 
youth. 

Unfortunately, in Boston the law has been made 
to apply to important works of literature which have 
been placed under the ban because of the mistaken 
notion that the mention of sex or sex relations must 
be harmful per se. 

There is no advantage in reopening the question 
as to who is the most to blame for the ridiculous posi- 
tion in which Boston has found herself in the past 
year. 

The booksellers tell us that the Watch and Ward 
Society, which has taken the lead in prosecutions, 
ought to be given full credit for self-sacrificing work in 
stopping the sale of really disgusting publications. 
They also affirm that the District Attorney and the 
Superintendent of the Police are not the wooden- 
headed, unimaginative bureaucrats we have implied. 


We trust that these statements are true. Certainly 
the Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., the new president 
of the Watch and Ward Society, is a man in whose 
ability, high character and Christian spirit we have 
great confidence. 

We are against the thing or combination of 
things which makes it possible to ban the sale in Bos- 
ton of seventy books without any competent ex- 
amination of their contents, and to send a bookseller 
to jail—make a criminal of him—for selling what it 
is legal to sell in every other city of the country. We 
feel humiliated and outraged when we remember that 
on the list of books banned are: Dreiser’s “American 
Tragedy,” Wells’s “The World of William Clissold,” 
Conrad Aiken’s ‘‘Blue Voyage” and Lewis’s ‘Elmer 
Gantry.” More harm will be done by government 
making it impossible for a free man to read “Elmer ~ 
Gantry” if he chooses than by his reading it until he 
has committed it to memory. 

In our opinion the Massachusetts law ought to be 
changed. The principle of the Shattuck Bill, backed 
by Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
is a sound principle: the test of a book is the entire 
book, not a passage or two picked out at random. 
Eventually that must be written into the statute. 

If the legislative situation is such that no change 
in the statute is possible, then at least a change in 
procedure under the statute should be made. 

The Booksellers’ Board of Trade, and Richard F. 
Fuller of the Old Corner Book Store especially, de- 
serve the thanks of the community for getting the 
Watch and Ward Society, the church forces, and the 
book trade to see eye to eye as to the way out. It has 
been evident from the first that the most zealous 
supporter of the law against indecent literature had 
a powerful ally in the booksellers. 

There are principles of liberty not adequately 
safeguarded in the present law. The Booksellers’ Bill, 
dealing only with procedure, fails to recognize that 
fact. But the bill would help things tremendously, 
and ought not to be allowed to fail because it does 
not do everything at once. 


* * 


THE ADMIRAL WHO WOKE US UP 


EAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES T. PLUNKETT 
is said by some of his associates to have “‘spilled 
the beans.”” What they mean is that Admiral 

Plunkett said out in public what they had been say- 
ing in private, in substance that we need to build a 
big navy to prepare for war with Great Britain. In- 
stantly the country woke up. ‘The religious weeklies, 
which had been asleep, proceeded to deal vigorously 
with the bill. In this issue we give a few samples 
of what may be expected from the Christian journals 
and the Christian people of the United States. There 
is a fight on, and it will not be ended when the present 
bill is ended one way or the other. It will be ended 
only when war as a method of settling international 
disputes is ended. 

The President is not whole-heartedly back of 
the pending bill. He wants the time proviso eliminated. 
As it stands the bill compels the laying down of every 
keel of the enormous fleet in five years, and comple- 
tion in eight. Spread over twenty years, the bill 
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would be far less dangerous. ‘The President wants 
power to suspend building if disarmament confer- 
ences provide for new limitations. The bill has no 
such provision. 

We never have taken a position against all 
armies, all navies. We do insist that the present bill 
should be defeated. It starts us on the road to a 
naval race, to competitive building, to the creation 
of a fleet in our opinion vastly greater than we need. 
It is a surrender to the big ship-builders, and to the 
makers of steel, to the jingoes, the admirals and the 
Navy League. We ask our readers to write to-day 
to their Congressmen and to their Senators asking 


them to vote against it. 
ok * 


MOTHER INDIA 
EVEN American Christian missionaries in India, 
headed by Bishop Fred B. Fisher of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, have issued a statement 
expressing deep regret that a fellow countrywoman 
after a brief stay in the country should write ‘‘so un- 
fairly and offensively” as Miss Mayo did in ‘Mother 
India.” The same type of book, these Christians 
say, could be written about America or any other 
Western nation, if the same methods were used. ‘The 
missionaries pay their tribute of love and respect to 
the people of India, ‘from whom we can learn many 
valuable lessons.” 

We prefer the judgment of these missionaries to 
the judgment of Miss Mayo. Miss Mayo, by the 
way, has recently visited Boston to deliver a lecture 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Public Interests 
League, the organization which Miss Dorothy Hall 
exposed so effectively in our last issue. 

* * 


THE HICKMAN TRIAL 


N the Hickman trial the jurors, both men and 
women, had all that they could do to retain their 
self-possession. So gruesome and horrible were 

some of the photographic exhibits that one juror 
fainted. 

The testimony of the aged father of Hickman was 
most significant. With tears running down his face 
that he could not suppress, the old ‘Texan held the 
closest attention of the court for two hours. His wife, 
the mother of Hickman, began to-act queer soon after 
their marriage. Her hallucinations grew worse. 
Some day, she told her husband, he would come home 
and find their five children “cut up and stacked up 
like cordwood.”” The trouble was worse before the 
birth of William Edward, on trial for the most brutal 
murder known on the west coast. Night after night, 
the elder Hickman testified, he woke up to find his 
wife intently regarding him with a knife or hatchet in 
her hand. Finally she had to be committed to an 
asylum, but got better and was released. 

Testimony was introduced showing the ‘‘eccen- 
tricities’’ of the father and mother of Hickman’s 
mother. Other testimony was introduced to the 
effect that Hickman said to a partner in crime that 
some day he would like to kill some one and ‘cut 
their body to pieces,’’, 

About the easiest thing we know of would be to 
get a jury to condemn to death a man like Hickman. 


About the hardest thing we know of is to get a com- 
munity to see that in Hickman we have a monster 
that the community itself has created. There must 
come a time when we shall be able to read the symp- 
toms of mental instability or illness, and when we 
shall be determined and united enough to deal with 
them. It is a highly specialized field. We do not pre- 
sume to say what ought to be done, but we are per- 
feetly clear that this race of ours is capable of disecover- 
ine what ought to be done. 

And we are sure that the most futile, deadly, 
short-sighted thing an intelligent race ever does is to 
hang or electrocute a degenerate like Hickman. 
In putting men to death it has not even started solv- 
ing the problem. It has dodged the problem, and in 
dodging has hit itself a terrible and paralyzing blow. 

ON 


THE MOST UNLOVELY FUNDAMENTALISM 

NUMBER of the religious weéklies have com- 

mented upon the address made by the Rev, 

Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., before the 
American Unitarian Association in Washington, 
While the address was wholly extempore and _ fol- 
lowed the main lines of thought frequently expressed 
by Dr. Perkins in the discussion of Christian unity, 
there were striking passages which have attracted 
wide attention. One of them was his description of 
fundamentalism: 


Now the essence of Fundamentalism is this: funda- 
mentalism is not any particular set of ideas, Funda- 
mentalism is a spiritual disease. The essence of that 
disease is this: the assumption that before any man 
has the right to walk the Christian way of life in’ loving 
fellowship with his neighbors, he must first utter some 
particular theological shibboleth. It does not make the 
slightest difference, so far as the disease is concerned, 
whether that shibboleth is the Westminster Confession 
or the latest liberal formula of the newest liberal sect— 
not the slightest. "That is the line of cleavage in Chris- 
tian churches to-day. Not all the fundamentalists are 
in the Orthodox Churches, I think that the disease’ of 
fundamentalism is nowhere so unlovely as when it ap- 
pears in those who dare to take the liberal name, 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty, in commenting 
on this utterance, said: 

Frequently the Herald has pointed out the fact 
that some of the most illiberal dogmatists in the chureh 
to-day are found among those who pride themselves 
as liberals, ‘hese men have as virulent a type of the- 
ological complex as can be found among the rankest 
conservatives. ‘Chey continually set themselves up as 
judges of other men's beliefs. Theyspity the orthodox 
as ignoramuses and scorn othor liberals as cowards if 
they are less radical than themselves. It is really 
laughable to see how identical in type and spirit these 
men are with the ultra-conservatives whom they so 
roundly criticize, 

We are not concerned primarily with illiberalism 
in the fundamentalist, or in the illiberal liberal, or in 
other Universalists. We are concerned with it in our- 
selves, Here is a man-sized job for all of us who have 
deep and strong convictions. We must know of what 
spirit we are made. We must watch out lest, after 
we have preached to others about intolerance, we 
suddenly find ourselves castaways on the same dan- 
gerous reefs. 
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Cruising to Historic Places 
IV. Unchanging New York 


Johannes 


M@F one likes Boston, does one have to dislike 
4) New York, or if one is happy in Chicago does 
he have to be unhappy in San Francisco? Is 
it not a part of a sane philosophy to assume 
that there are advantages everywhere, and to look 
for them? We are cheating ourselves if we limit our 
attention to one kind of people or to one kind of cities. 
All around us are good folks denouncing New York, or 
Chicago, or San Francisco, out of some fancied loyalty 
to Boston or Los Angeles, or denouncing Boston out 
of loyalty to some of these others. God knows there 
is enough to be ashamed of in any American city. 
Municipal government in the past has not been one 
eof our conspicuous successes. But even in govern- 
vment we are getting better, and as a whole there is 
~nothing more interesting in the world than the study 
wf a great city. 

¥ am moved to these reflections by comments 
which I often hear made upon New York, a city to 
which I am bound by many tender ties. “It is too 
big,” or it is ‘‘too crowded,” or it is “too selfish,” or 
“Whoever would want to live there?’”’ Well, several 
million people seem to want to live there, and thou- 
sands more are turning their steps in that direction 
every year. There is a strong Southern society there 
and all kinds of New England societies, and probably 
societies representing every other section. 

To begin with, let me set down the admission 
that New York in spots is all that anybody has ever 
charged against it, but New York is more than the 
spots. It is this inability to see or to feel more than 
one aspect of New York life which is responsible for 
the tirades against it. 

In this Cruising article I do not propose to de- 
scribe New York. I desire to refer briefly to one of 
its unchanging elements. 

At first it appears preposterous to say that any- 
thing in New York is unchanging. Everything 
changes. No sooner do men put up expensive build- 
ings than other men begin to negotiate for the land 
to put up more expensive ones. The bricks and mor- 
tar, steel and concrete, sacrificed every year repre- 
sent millions of dollars and would create a fair-sized 
city. But there is nothing moderate about New York. 
Incomes, rents, expenditures, trades, are on a colossal 
scale. The battles of conflicting financial interests 
are the battles of giants. The material rewards of 
success are the greatest to be found in the country. 
The failures are seldom partial. When men go to the 
wall, they go mashed to a pulp. Ten minutes of 
time and the turn of a hand may decide whether a 
business concern will turn the corner and achieve tre- 
mendous success, cr fail to turn the corner and be 
annihilated. : 

Fcur stories, eight stories, twelve stories, twenty 
stories, forty to sixty stories—on up into the air 
have gone the new buildings of ever changing New 
York. Just as rapidly changing have been the mort- 
gages. Banks that held long sessions over loans of 


ten thousand a few years ago now pass out loans of a 
million with hardly the flick of an eyelash. Last year 
new construction in New York cost around a billion 
dollars. Between one and two hundred buildings 
cost more than a million each, many represent five, 
ten or fifteen million, and one goes up over thirty 
million. 

One year when we visited a kinsman in New 
York we passed a fine old residence on the corner 
near his home. The next year a great apartment 
house stood there. The amazing thing to us was the 
fact that the residence was included in the apartment 
house, only it was some twenty stories in the air. 
The home the man did not want to sacrifice was re- 
produced as a trifling detail of the new construction, 
and he was given a private entrance and his own 
elevator. He paid the modest sum of $75,000 a year 
as rent, but he could afford to do so after the people 
who took his property had settled their bill. 

Recently we had another week end in this swiftly 
shifting New York. A dear friend met us at the 
Grand Central—a different Grand Central from the 
one we used to know, with a tall new office part added 
this year. He drove us up to his home—not the home 
we went to for years; that, too, has gone on to a 
ninety-nine year lease and has disappeared, and he 
has moved to the upper East Side. Dressing rapidly, 
we drove next to St. Bartholomew’s for a wedding— 
not the St. Bartholomew’s we have always seen, but 
the big, new, wonderful St. Bartholomew’s just 
finished, at 51st Street and Park Avenue. A wonder- 
ful spectacle is a large wedding in such a place! Then 
to Sherry’s for the reception—not Sherry’s at 44th 
Street and Fifth Avenue that we have read about all 
our lives, but a new Sherry’s on Park Avenue, a block 
from the church. The caterers move, the churches 
move, the business houses move, everything moves 
in New York—if. not up town then up into the air. 

Where shall we look for unchanging New York? 
Perhaps a bit of old history will help us. 

The first name of New York State was New 
Netherland. The first name of New York City was 
New Amsterdam. The Dutch, or Hollanders, took an 
important part in the settlement of this continent. 
Descendants of these Dutch take pride in the old 
Dutch days and in their Dutch blood, however thin 
that Dutch element in the blood may have become. 

The Holland Society of New York, founded in 
1885, is made up of descendants in the male line of 
Dutchmen who settled in this country prior to 1672. 
Every year they get together in New York City for a 
dinner, sing the Dutch songs, eat the Dutch dishes, 
smoke long clay pipes, and listen to speeches by Dutch- 
men like Theodore Roosevelt (once van Roosevelt) 
and Henry van Dyke, or modern Dutchmen like 
Hendrik Willem van Loon. 

For many years father was a vice-president of 
the club. Two of my brothers keep up the family 
connection, and this year on the night of the wedding 
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I went with them to the annual dinner. Dr. Rich- 
mond, the witty president of Union College, a Scotch- 
/ man by descent, the Dutch minister to Washington, 
Dr. J. H. van Royen, and Mr. van Loon were the 
speakers. On the raised dais sat the heads of other 
organizations with which the Holland Society is in 
fraternal relations, the Society of the Mayflower, 
the St. George’s Society (English), the St. Andrew’s 
Society (Scotch), the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
the St. David’s Society (Welsh), the Huguenot Society, 
the Southern Society, the St. Nicholas Society, the 
Colonial Order of the Acorn, and the Society of the 
Cincinnati. The Sons of the American Revolution 
were represented by Louis Annin Ames. 

Dr. Richmond said that the leading character- 
istics of the Dutch were their love of liberty, their 
devotion to truth, their simplicity of life, their toler- 
ance and their thrift. 

Mr. van Loon said that the main contribution 
that the Dutch have made to history is “‘a good- 
humored, well-mannered stubbornness.”’ In an age 
of mass production, mass action, mass thinking, he 
insisted, “it is a virtue most terrifically needed for 
a man to stand on his own legs and to be incredibly 
stubborn.”’ 

There are many interesting books devoted to 
tracing the influence of Holland upon American 
institutions. Some of these may claim too much, but 
the influence unquestionably was marked. Those who 
do not know about the Dutch do not know about the 
history of their country. 

After the dinner I came out with three hundred 
other Dutchmen into Times Square. It was 11 o’clock 
on arainy night. Our three hundred were swallowed 
up immediately. Stopping for a few moments to 
survey the scene, I realized that other thousands 
were slowly moving up and down, disappearing into 
subways, coming out of subways, emerging from 
theaters, filling restaurants, and ever more moving 
slowly over the glittering pavements apparently 
oblivious of the rain. 

“Settled by the Dutch,” said Dr. Richmond in 
his speech. ‘‘conquered by the English, ruled by the 
Irish, for the benefit of the Jews.” More to it than 
that, I thought. The old Dutch spirit of tolerance, 
good-humored stubbornness, willingness to live and 
let live, lies deep in the foundation of this modern city. 

Roaring down town the next morning on business, 
I made up my mind to take a little turn around the 
lower end of Manhattan Island and find again, if 
only in imagination, the old Dutch city of the seven- 
teenth century. 

As we have said, the one word most often on our 
lips in characterizing the New York of to-day is change. 
Every trip we make we are struck with the daring 
and skill which pulls old things down and makes all 
things new. The fact that a building cost a hundred 
thousand dollars or half a million dollars only a few 
years ago seems to make little difference. The land is 
so valuable and the taxes are so high that men must 
‘have a three million dollar building or a ten million 
dollar building to make it pay. So one by one the 
skyscrapers have gone up. The lower end of Man- 
hattan is one of the wonders of the world. Seen for 
the first time coming up the harbor after a voyage 


across the ocean, it makes a profound impression. 
Seen from a ferry boat just after dark with the tall 
buildings lighted up, it is an impressive and beautiful 
spectacle, no matter how often one has seen it. 

This day, walking from Wall Street down Broad- 
way toward the Battery, I noticed for the first time 
the Harriman Building, just completed+—thirty-seven 
stories—by no means one of the highest, but in cubic 
footage probably one of the largest. 

Just beyond the Harriman Building, which is 
37 Broadway, one emerges from the narrow gorge 
which Broadway traverses into an open space. This 
is Bowling Green, a tiny grass plot surrounded by an 
iron fence around which the street makes its way 
to Battery Park just beyond. Bowling Green was 
the original “‘plaine,” or village green, or parade 
ground, of the first Dutch settlers, where William 
Kieft, third Dutch governor, smoked the pipe of 
peace with the Indians with whom he had been at 
war, and where the Dutchmen played at bowls. It 
is the one thing of old New Amsterdam which has 
kept its individuality and its form amid all the changes 
of the modern city. 

While history is something more than dates and 
names, it is always helpful to have a few dates to 
serve as pegs on which to hang facts, especially the 
dates of settlements. I like to remember that Henry 
Hudson sailed up the bay in 1609, that the Dutch 
traders began their voyages in 1610, that they put 
up a stockade to protect their little huts in 1614, that 
in 1626 the stockade became a fort, and the first 
regular governor, or director-general, began shis rule, 
and one of his first acts was to pay sixty Dutch guild- 
ers, or twenty-four dollars, to the Indians for the 
island of Manhattan. In 1664 an English fleet 
forced old Peter Stuyvesant, the fourth of the Dutch 
governors, to haul down his flag, and that was the 
last of the Dutch rule except for a few months in 1673- 
74, when a Dutch fleet recaptured it. 

Bowling Green was often used as an out-door 
market in the early years. A hog market in the 
spring and a cattle market in the fall wer2 held there. 
It was not fenced in until 1733, when it was leased to 
Colonel Philipse, John Roosevelt and John Chambers 
for one peppercorn a year, increased after ten years to 
20 shillings a year, they agreeing to build walks and 
keep it in order. 

To-day on Bowling Green is a statue to Abraham 
De Peyster, alderman in 1685, mayor from 1691 to 795, 
and later comptroller, chief justice, president of the 
King’s Council, and acting governor of the Province. 

In all the years that I have been crossing and re- 
crossing Bowling Green, ! never noticed until this 
day one of the little things which make history vivid. 
The present iron fence about the grass plot dates from 
1771, when it was imported from England to protect 
a lead statue of George III set up at that time. On 
the posts of the fence were heads of the royal family. 
In 1776 this statue was dragged from its pedestal by 
cheering patriots, broken up and moulded into bullets 
for the colonial army. At the same time the heads 
were knocked from the posts and the marks of the 
break can still be seen, although smoothed out by 
time. Apparently there was self-control enough, or 
Dutch thrift enough, left to keep them from destroying 
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the fence itself, and there it has stood all through the 
years. Compared with memorials of one kind or 
another in England, the fence is not old, but in New 
York it is an important link with the past. 

From Bowling Green one can look across Battery 
Park and think of the guns the British planted there 
to replace the old Dutch fort. Both fort and battery 
were demolished in 1787. One can see Castle Garden, 
once a little island, now a part of Manhattan Island. 
Lafayette was welcomed there, Jenny Lind sang 
there, and for thirty-five years immigrants landed 
there. A little to the left the new Custom House 
(1902-1907) stands on the site of Fort Amsterdam. 

State Street, a continuation of Broadway, runs 
past Bowling Green on the left, curving around past 
the Custom House toward the east. That was the 
fashionable quarter of the city just after the American 
Revolution and in the first part of the nineteenth 
century. Number seven, one of the few old man- 
sions which survive, for many years has been a home 
for Irish immigrant girls. While I was looking at the 
old house there was a sound of cheering across the 
park. A large crowd had assembled. The President 
of the Irish Free State was arriving at the Battery, 
brought from the s. s. Homeric on an official vessel. 
He was borne in triumph to the City Hall to be wel- 
comed by the Mayor, himself a son of a Door Trish 
immigrant. 

It is said that eighteen languages were spoken 
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in New York, or rather New Amsterdam, in 1643, 
when the town had a population of only four or five 
hundred. That has been its history ever since. 
There are disadvantages in this polyglot population. 
In politics the racial groups have their prejudices. 
The demagogue takes advantage of them. But the 
play and interplay of races and beliefs gradually 
softens prejudice and gives that wide outlook which 
is characteristic of the best citizens of New York. 

To know New York one must know the artists 
living in one room as well as the cereal magnates 
paying $75,000 a month rent, upper Broadway lead- 
ing to Union Theological Seminary, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the new Fosdick church and a score or more 
of other noble institutions which are ministering to 
the higher life, as well as the Broadway of the Follies, 
the Church of the Divine Paternity as well as the East 
Side gangs, the new Metropolitan Museum of Art as 
well as the pack of human wolves ready to leap at 
the throat of any man they think has a dollar in his 
pocket. 

One also must know the Dutch influence, for it 
is deep, strong, and unchanging. It is written into 
the constitution and the statutes, revealed by the 
presence of many races and creeds, attested by trade 
with every county on the globe, and seen by those 
whose eyes are watching in innumerable little acts 
and customs which contribute immeasurably to the 
comfort and joy of life. 


**Newness”’ 
John Leonard Cole 


FeO commentator has said anything very il- 
“| luminating about the cryptic sentence Jesus 
spoke at the close of the Last Supper 

m1} with his eleven best friends, ‘I will no more 
ane of the fruit of the vine until I drink it new in the 
Kingdom of God.” But Arthur S. Peake, of Man- 
chester College, England, does put down one fine ob- 
servation at just that point: ‘‘ ‘Newness’ is charac- 
teristic of the kingdom.” 

It is not a particularly vital matter whether 
Jesus was then thinking of his return to be with them 
spiritually in the Pentecost experience, when upwards 
of a hundred new-blest followers of his were so ex- 
hilarated that some people thought they had been 
early at their wine, or whether Jesus was thinking of 
the celestial banquet in the New Jerusalem. But it 
is a vital matter to note, mark, and inwardly digest, 
as well as to transmit to others, this very true observa- 
tion which Peake has made. It fits perfectly into the 
picture of Jesus’ words, character and permanent 
influence. ‘“‘Newness is characteristic of the king- 
dom!’ That fact is worth emblazoning before the 
world’s heavy eyes, in black face type; that truth ought 
to be trumpeted merrily and loudly to the ears of 
many who have grown dull-hearted and drowsy under 
misunderstandings of the gospel of the kingdom. 

It is not entirely the fault of the readers of those 
heavy tomes on the life of Jesus, or the beholders of 
some ‘‘famous” paintings of the Christ, that they have 
carried away the idea that Jesus himself was not 
characterized by what you would call “newness.” 


Some of those older biographies and paintings have 
been done under such laborings of severe metaphysics 
and theology that they give the impression that the 
inaugurator of the kingdom was himself a bit wan- 
faced, other-worldly, heavy rather than blithesome. 
Jesus’ native freshness, vigor and aliveness has been 
bound up in literary and theological bands till a 
great many have really forgotten what sort of One 
he was. The last quarter century of translations of 
the Gospels into plain English and even American 
versions, and the later biographies of Christ, have 
served to unwrap some of these bands, let people see 
that Jesus did actually live, and live “down where 
folks lived,’’ and talked in the expressive dialect of 
common people. One does not need to relish Bruce 
Barton’s Rotarian, go-getter sort of Christ (in ‘“The 
Man Nobody Knows’), to be thankful for a Christ 
who is emancipated from the emaciated personality 
which he is sometimes seen to possess because of his 
exemption from the roughage of life, and which al- 
most made him become a creature far too sweet and 
good ‘‘for human nature’s daily food.” 

But when you get a clear glimpse of a young man 
entering a synagogue and having every eye instantly 
riveted upon him, entering a town and having the 
streets echo with the word that he had come and soon 
crowded with the curious, flashing indignation from 
his eyes and making one strong gesture to scatter 
burly cattle dealers and money changers in the temple 
court, discomfiting completely a band of men with 
staves and swords come on purpose to arrest him, then 
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you know that there is a real. man, no thin spirit. 
When little children are seen to slip gladly into his 
embrace, you can be pretty sure that there is nothing 
dreary or tame about him, but that he is marked by a 
newness and enthusiasm, an alert reality, for which 
little hearts have a quick perception. Any one who 
watches him in his travel, his informal conversations, 
and his discourses to larger groups, can not evade the 
impression that here was a personality, human, 
thoroughly alive, interested and interesting, fairly 
electric at times. “Characterized by- newness’ is 
right. - 
It would be a great thing if our thousands of 
flaming youth who seem to be so keen on “‘newness,”’ 
hungry for all kinds of novel sensations and experi- 
ments, could really get into personal acquaintance 
with this splendid and gripping personality. In the 
first two months of 1927 eleven students in high 
schools and colleges, most of them in their teens, 
committed suicide. How many blew out their brains 
or dropped into a lake or inhaled gas in such obscurity 
that no daily featured it, is hard to say. But eleven 
in eight weeks is enough. Burnt out with sensation, 
weary of life, tired of trying to get new “kicks,” 
eleven, before their majority was reached, despaired 
of it all and took the coward’s way out. All very 
skeptical of convention, impatient of rules and re- 
straints, customs, and God, all eager to ‘‘see life,” 
yet running away from it, too. As one watches the 
crowd of youthful revolters, trying to “pep up” 
themselves with jazz, painted partners, poisoned 
liquor, a forced gaiety on their lips, yet eyes revealing 
a deep and unsatisfied hunger, one wishes he could 
bring them all up before this real, perpetually young 
lover of youth and say: “Meet Jesus. Try his way 
awhile. His specialty is life abounding. Let his 
vigor and freshness possess you, and cease your futile 
quest for ‘reality’ and thrills.’”” Any youth who ever 
gave him half a chance came to the conclusion that 
in Christ, the brave, invigorating, forward looking 
Christ, Browning’s portrait of a hero in Asolando 
has its completest fulfillment: 

“One who never turned his back, but marched breast-forward; 
Never doubted clouds would break; 

Never dreamed, though Right were worsted, Wrong would 

triumph; 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better; 

Sleep to wake.”’ 

Possessed of this puissant personality himself, 
the things he spoke of smacked of newness, and the 
effect that he had on others was, naturally, invigorat- 
ing. With fine reverence for things old and personages 
venerable, he still dared to say, “It hath been said to 
them ofoldtime....”’ “ButIsayuntoyou....” 
“T am the new and living bread,” “Except one be born 
anew he can not enter... .” “A new command- 
ment I give unto you.” He slept in a new tomb; 
but before Joseph put his still body into it Jesus had 
made men see and feel a new God, a new world and 
a new kind of finer, satisfying living. It is no wonder 
that, when Paul got to thinking over the effect of 
Jesus Christ on people who really were mystically 
united with him, he could find no better expres- 
sion for the result than ‘‘a new creature,” and that 
when the aged John peered down the vista of ages to 
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see Christ’s, effect upon humanity, socially, he be- 
held “a new heaven and a new earth.” 

Any people who still carry that misconception 
that Christ’s religion is something particularly adapted 
to maiden aunts, invalids and pale ascetics, should 
read again some of his stirring words, and see him, 
again, in action. What he abhorred most was tame- 
ness. Take his word of warning in 4 famous pas- 
sage which Moffatt renders, ‘‘But if it become znsipid, 
how shall it be made salt again?’”” Theodore Roosevelt 
once wrote to Senator Lodge, “Every now and then 
I like to drink the wine of life—with the brandy in 
it.” Strong figures of speech, yes; but no stronger 
than Jesus’ own characterization of the quality of his 
message as “new wine,” so strong in ferment as to 
burst any old dried skins in which men might try to 
confine it. That was the freshness of vigor which 
was in him and his teaching, and that suggests the 
kind of “God intoxicated” people it was his joy to 
produce. 

Unfortunately, his followers, when organized into 
churches, have frequently lost their Lord’s zest for 
“newness,” and acted as though they were a bit 
afraid of it. Zealous custodians of ‘‘the faith once 
delivered to the saints” have dreaded and fought new 
thought, new expression, new forms and new methods. 
Guards, in the shape of bishops and archbishops, in- 
quisitions, councils and ‘conferences, have been es- 
tablished carefully to prevent anything fresh or pro- 
gressive creeping in to change “fundamentals.”?. And 
one can imagine the disappointment of Christ himself 
at finding his church getting a reputation for being 
the protector of the “old order,” “things as they are,”’ 
ecclesiastical, social, industrial and political. Con- 
sider the chagrin of him, whose kingdom is “‘charac- 
terized by newness,” watching his organized fol- 
lowers do anything which could, in any land, remotely - 
justify its being called “the opiate of the people.” 
His desire was not to quiet people, but to stimulate; 
not keep them and their institutions tamely settled 
down and fixed. Ferment, growth, progress, evolu- 
tion, a kingdom coming, not past, was his aim. The 
modern disciples nearest to his heart, closest to him 
of the leaven, the mustard seed, the growing corn, 
would never be the valiant custodians of a faith and 
form and institution hoary with age, but would be, 
more likely, those of whom Lowell sings, who 

a . must pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflowers and sail boldly 
Through the cold resisting sea; 
Nor attempt the future’s portals 
With the past’s blood-rusted key.”’ 

Peake was beautifully right. ‘‘Newness’” 7s 
characteristic of the kingdom; it is of the Christ. 
It ought to be of the church, and every genuine 
Christian. Present-day followers who feel a spiritual 
torpor and dullness sinking over them, and churches 
that are getting so comfortably “fixed’’ and “settled,” 
both in life and doctrines, that the living zest for cease- 
less spiritual adventure in Christ is gone, would 
better repeat with deliberateness the closing section 
of the General Confession before the Holy Com- 
munion: “Forgive us all that is past and grant that 
we may ever hereafter serve and please Thee in new- 
ness of life.’ 
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Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


‘XVIII. 


The Mystery of the Great Truth* 


George Cross Baner 


He that Joseth his life for my sake shall find it.— 
Matt. 10 : 39. 


mF there is any great trouble with the so-called 
i liberal churches to-day it is a too great effort 
to make religion logical. Religion is not 
Z logical—it is the great mystery. It has changed 
with the ages, through the ability of man to think 
and reason—but it has lived through the ages because 
it saturated our minds and souls with a great wonder 
which we could not analyze or answer. 

Religion from the beginning has been a steady 
growth, endlessly acquiring a greater moral and 
spiritual outlook upon life. By whatever name it has 
been known it has had a god or many gods to whom 
the people have bowed in fear, superstition, or wor- 
ship. Each religion has been as idealistic as the people 
who accepted it were capable of realizing. The spirit 
of a religion is, after all—to a very great extent— 
the multiple of the spirit of its advocates. 

No one could have been filled with a sense of the 
mystery any more completely than the writer of 
Genesis. What an imagination! “In the beginning 
God.” “In the beginning God created.”” “Let there 
be light and there was light.’”” The Psalmist—*‘Whith- 
er shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence?”” The writer of Job—“O that I 
knew where I might find thee.” Different cries, but 
all sensing the mystery of that which they needed 
and the mystery accompanying the attaining of it. 

Jesus sensed the mystery—in fact the soul of 
_ his teachings was so mysterious that the majority 
have always claimed that it-was not to be accepted 
literally: “I say unto you that ye resist not evil: but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also. If any man shall sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also. Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away. Ye have heard that it has been said, thou shalt 
love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. But I say 
unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you. 
Blessed are they that. hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be filled.” 

I suppose they laughed then—just as we do now— 
it is impossible, ridiculous, absurd! Js it? How do 
you know? Did you ever try it even for a day? 

It isn’t logical, it doesn’t sound reasonable—but 
it is the individuality of the teachings of the man we 
claim to follow. I proclaim that his ideals in so far as 
we would try to interweave them with our present 
day life are full of mystery. 

We are very prone to decry the way we live, the 
lives we are living. Youth is awake to everything 
of the day, but it is no more given to sin than were 
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we. Crime is prevalent, but it seems more so simply 
because we hear of all that is happening in the whole 
wide world. Dishonesty may be rife, but not more so 
than it has been in the past. 

Denis Tilden Lynch, in his story of Boss Tweed, 
says: ‘Public thieving did not begin with Tweed. 
Nor did it die with him. It exists because of the 
apathy of the masses. Sometimes the mass is roused 
to a sense of the wrongs inflicted upon it. Invariably, 
it is immediately blinded by passions of racial, re- 
ligious, or partisan strife, kindled by politicians.” 
And he might have added, or by religionists. 

When we are ready to recognize the futility of our 
individual dogmas and creeds, ways of government, 
and theories, and try the mystery of his actual teach- 
ings on our lives, when we let them actually live within 
our souls—then we shall know even as also we are 
known. 

In the common parlance of life, is there anything 
logical in the statement, “‘Whosoever hath, to him 
shall be given, and he shall have more abundance: but 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away 
even that which he hath?” The great mysterious 
truth which is the spirit of this can not surely come 
to the mind excepting age has shown it the weird 
workings of the inner light. 

We as Universalists love the stories of the Lost 
Sheep and the Prodigal Son; but is there anything in 
the casual reading of either which coincides with the 
manner of the so-called logical life? Would most of 
us worry over the one hundredth if we actually had 
the ninety and nine? And is there much in the 
average life that would cause us to believe that the 
robe and the ring would be in waiting for the returned 
wrongdoer? 

As time goes by and the years of life bring us 
more forcefully in contact with that mysterious spirit 
which his way of living has kept alive in the world, as 
we grow to understand that this very mysterious 
something is making us realize that this Kingdom of 
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is within you, we know that back of the seeming im- 
possibility of his teachings there lies a great mystery of 
spiritual truth that some day the world must not only 
acknowledge, but accept and practise, if the Kingdom 
is to come. 

This something which you can not describe logi- 
cally but which dwells within you, is a force which 
directs you toward a life which may not always give 
you comfort, which may not bring the very end for 
which you have given your life work, which may cause 
you to sacrifice the longings of your mind, but it 
causes you to reach out for that something which the 
conscience—or the soul—tells you is the best for all. 

Every individual to attain his highest life must 
enter his Gethsemane; this is just as true of an or- 
ganization whose object is to bring the great mystery 
of spirit life to the heart and soul of man. The world 
has faced the fact of the growth of the kingdom by 
many devious ways of faith. I wonder if we have not 
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arrived at the point where we must come to realize 
that the only way cf going farther on the way is by 
all of us entering Gethsemane and surrendering some 
of our individual ideas. 

We shall do this when we come really to have 
faith—real faith—in the spirit, not the mere words, 
of his teachings. Shall we ever gain this faith? I be- 
lieve so. When we do not try to analyze—utterly— 
every spiritual feeling that enters our souls, and we 
let the subtle mystery of the great truth have sway in 
our lives. 

We may belittle the organization which we call 
the Christian Church, but it contains nearly 35 
per cent of all the religious people of the world. It 
may have made many mistakes, it may have failed 
in its best efforts, it may be poorly represented in its 
leaders, but it has in the life and teachings of Jesus 
something which after nearly two thousand years 
still stirs the mind, heart and soul of all thoughtful 
people, which, when presented to the sorrowful, those 
born to trouble, and those sunk in sin, somehow gives 
them an inspiration to lift up their eyes unto the hills 
and find strength. 

If that Kingdom of the Pure in Heart is ever to 
come to be a fact, then the soul of man must come to 
realize that there are mysterious forces at work in 
every life which the mind can not analyze or help 
the lips to put into words. 

The church must change some of its ways. There 
is some truth in the call, Back to the Gospel, at least 
back to the actual teachings of Jesus. People do not 
go to church to be instructed, they go to be helped 
when in sorrow, in pain, in trouble. They go to be 
inspired to greater effort toward conquering their 
weaknesses, their sins. They go to be thrilled with 
the consciousness that they are the children of God 
and have within themselves the powers which if di- 
rected and used shall make them worthy of their 
heritage. 

What a chance has the Christian Church in 
America! Here we are from all the earth. Our fore- 
fathers founded it as a land of the free—with equal 
chance for advancement for all. We are not all equal 
mentally, but we can all have that education which we 
are capable of assimilating. We are not all equal 
morally, but we all should have an equal chance for 
moral understanding and advancement. 

James Gordon Gilkey in “A Faith for a New 
Generation” tells how the owner of a Pennsylvania 
worsted mill decided to find out how many nationalities 
were sharing in the making of the American flag. The 
wool (later made into the flag) was sorted by an 
American, carded by an Italian, spun by a Swede, 
warped by a German, dressed by an Englishman, 
drawn by a Scotchman, woven by a Belgian, inspected 
by a Frenchman, scoured by an Albanian, dyed by a 
Turk, pressed by a Pole, examined by an Irishman. 
This is the flag of your country. This is your country, 
and it should be your church. 

This factory would be of little use if it had fought 
and wrangled over differences of faith in Protestantism 
or Catholicism or Mohammedanism. The spirit of 
the church must grow to include all—to forget every 
difference which may divide. 

Sometimes I have thought we have been so proud 


of our religious liberty that we have been too narrow . 
to use it. 

The teachings of Jesus were given for a specific 
purpose. The Father sent the Son to be the Savior of 
the world; and I suppose we have a right to believe 
he was to save us by causing us to realize what made 
life worth while and what made it more or less use- 
less. We were to be brought to a consciousness 
of the sinful waste of our powers. 

There is a kingdom of evil. You and I are sup- 
posed to be arrayed against it—are we failures at our 
post? Every individual, every community, every 
state, every nation, is within itself a Jekyll and Hyde, 
and it is up to the forces of righteousness, of which 
the church should be the greatest, to see that the souls 


of all are finally permeated with the spirit of Jekyll. 


We grow spiritually better by directing our minds 
in the way of righteousness. We very largely make 
things what we think them. Let us direct our minds 
to thinking evil or lightly of a person, and in a very 
short time—to us—they are what we are thinking. 
On the contrary, let us direct our thoughts into chan- 
nels of righteousness—as to this same person—and 
we shall soon discover the qualities which are in our 
thoughts in truth in the person. 

We need that something within which as chil- 
dren—and I hope even as adults—causes us to like 
fairy-tales, which, as youths and maidens, causes us 
to dream dreams, which, as older people, causes us, 
with Thoreau, to put foundations beneath our castles 
in the air. It is the same thing which thrills us 
with the mysterious spirit of the teachings of Jesus, 
and is the foree which helps conquer sin. 

It isn’t, after all, logic which is going to cause a 
closer affiliation between denominations. It is a 
something within which says it is not in accordance 
with his spirit or his ideal of the Father—‘“That they 
may all be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us.”” No church 
will ever succeed simply through logical teachings, 
nor by being conducted upon purely, though perfect, 
business principles. . 

Again, I am convinced that when the Protestant 
churches cease to fight each other, and draw nearer 
each to the other, we are going to do a great deal to 
make the souls of individuals, the soul of the nation, 
to become stronger, because we shall be able to inter- 
pret the true soul of religion to those who need, and. 
that mysterious spirit will enter their life and give: 
them buoyancy in times of need which will carry them. 
through. 

I have wondered if it might not be true that: 
when we cease fighting each other we may be able ta 
keep nations from fighting each other. Do you re- 
member the flags which hung in all our churches a 
few years ago—blue stars, gone; silver stars, wounded; 
gold stars, dead? And do you remember now with a 
kind of horror that we were proud of the number of 
stars? 

Greater love hath no man than this—that he 
lay down his life for a friend. But for political wrang- 
ling, for foolish quarreling? Kill whom you know 
not—because some one who is not even present stands 
him up before you with a gun? 

This deadens the soul, it shrouds the spirit, it 
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recrucifies the Christ, it belittles God. It mocks the 
sacrifice of two thousand years ago and laughs in the 
face of all those who have died since in the effort to 
give to the world the mysterious spirit of God’s love. 

There is something wrong with the Christian 
Church. In spite of its age, in spite of the sacrifice of 
thousands, yea, millions, it is still helpless before the 
onslaught of the gods of mammon and materialism. 
What is the trouble? 

E. Stanley Jones, in his “Christ of the Indian 
Road,” says the people of India are ready to accept 
Jesus but not Christianity. Our church is too filled 
with the desires of men and has too little of the love 
of God and the spirit of Jesus. 

He again says: All Russia became Christian with 
Vladimir the Emperor. He wanted to be a Christian 
but was unwilling to accept anything from any one, 
so he made war on Constantinople, defeated its de- 


fenders and forced the Patriarch to baptize him. So 
the Christian Church still wishes to dominate. The 
Saxons, a warring tribe, were compelled to. be Chris- 
tians. They asked that they be permitted to be bap- 
tized with one condition. It was granted, so when they 
were put under. the water they held their right arms 
up and out. It was their fighting arm. So war con- 
tinues in spite of Christianity. The Mayflower, which 
carried the Pilgrim Fathers to religious liberty, made 
its second trip for a load of slaves. So we still have 
race and color prejudice. So he claims the people of 
the East are discovering that the teachings of Jesus 
and the Christian Church are not the same thing. 

Let us recognize that fact. 

The soul of the individual will grow, develop, 
and flower under the magic influence of the actual life 
of Jesus portraying the love of God the Father. 
“He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 


A Priest Becomes a Prophet” 
Harold E. B. Speight 


mE) can well imagine the head-shaking which 
4) has greeted the appearance of “Dick” 
Sheppard’s book, “Poor fellow, you 

DICK know he’s been quite ill. The strain of 
the war is telling.” That will be as near to a chari- 
table judgment as some good people will get. But his 
book is being talked about and that means it will be 
read, even by people who at first condemn it without 
looking into it. Mr. Sheppard became widely known 
for his achievement in making a living center of re- 
ligious influence at old St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in 
Trafalgar Square, London. He was heard gladly by 
people who had previously severed themselves com- 
pletely from the Anglican and all other churches. 
He was an innovator; occasionally he would break 
out with startling opinions not found in the Articles 
of the Church of England. He wore himself out and 
had to resign. After a long rest he is now occasion- 
ally able to speak, and when he does it is to a large 
radio audience as well as to his old parish. In his 
book he addresses the whole Anglican communion 
and pleads for a reformation which would be a refor- 
mation indeed. And he makes no apologies for his 
impatience. The matter is urgent. “There never 
was a moment in history more urgently in need of 
the saving power of a large and fearless religion.” It 
seems to us that we have heard that before. But the 
difference is that it is said this time by a man who means 
everything that the words imply, and is willing to 
make, and asks others to make, tremendous sacrifices 
for the sake of the new and larger way. 

In 1930 there will be another Lambeth Conference 
of the Anglican Church and its affiliated communions. 
Can the bishops be persuaded to make that the oc- 
casion for a sincere and thoroughgoing stocktaking? 
Or will they spend their energies in consideration of 
such minor and trivial issues as so generally exercise 
the present leaders of the church when they confer? 
Sheppard begs them to agree upon certain great 
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declarations to which they may commit their church, 
and believes that if they will do this it may be pos- 
sible for the church he loves so deeply and has served 
so earnestly to save the day for Christianity. An 
examination of the proposals takes away one’s breath; 
not because they are so novel for people who have be- 
longed to the churches avowedly liberal, but because 
their acceptance would mean a complete reversal of 
the habitual attitudes and emphases of the ancient 
Church of England. It is impossible to do more than 
summarize the program. In place of insistence on 
creedal uniformity Sheppard proposes that his church 
should henceforth make upon the individual mem- 
ber but one fundamental demand, that he should 
accept the values of God which Jesus revealed and en- 
deavor to follow the example of Jesus in daily life. 
It should admit once for all that each man should 
think out his Christianity for himself and not merely 
accept it on authority, and therefore no intellectual 
tests should be applied. It should declare that no 
magic is attached to its sacraments and that their 
undoubted benefits are dependent on the attitude of 
those who reverently seek them. It must emphati- 
cally repudiate the competitive ideal which necessitates 
that the weak must go to the wall for the benefit of 
the strong, or that requires men to slay their brother 
men; it must outlaw all war and demand from its 
members that they should refuse to kill their brethren. 
It must make it clear that the teaching of Jesus about 
God can not be reconciled with the current conception 
of hell. “A hell of eternal punishment is incom- 
patible with Christianity. It must alter radically 
that part of its teaching which gives color to the idea 
that the Christian God can be’ permanently angry 
with and unforgiving towards His children.’ (So 
Mr. Sheppard is a Universalist!) It must do all that 
it can to remove the barriers which now separate 
parts of the Church of Christ, being prepared for 
great sacrifices to this end. It must no longer com- 
pete with the kingdoms of this world for prestige; 
this means disestablishment and—Englishmen know 
how far-reaching this is—it means that “Your Grace” 
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and “My Lord”’ are no longer suitable titles for arch- 
bishops and bishops! As for episcopacy itself, it should 
declare this form of government to be a matter of ex- 
pediency, permitting diversity of views but admitting 
that the doctrine can not be proved and must no 
longer retard the reunion of Christendom. 

Can any such program be adopted by the bishops 
of Mr. Sheppard’s great church in 1930? Can we 
expect to fly to the moon by 1930? He would call us 
faithless if we doubted the possibility, but he is well 
aware of the difficulties. To begin with, he recognizes 
that leadership must be very different. He frankly 
rules out the present Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
calls for some one with “‘a very different conception 
of that high office . . . a leader with the gifts of a 
great reformer rather than the graces of a great 
referee.’ And he sees no one on the present bench of 
bishops able to fill that role! He sees there men who 
were once enthusiasts for reform but who have suc- 
cumbed to the routine or to the pettiness of diocesan 
problems, promotion work, and organization. The 
Spirit must move through less highly conventionalized 
channels. . . 

Let us not be righteous over-much and say: ““Good 
man, do you realize that some of your fellow-Chris- 
tians have for generations offered to the Christian 
world just such ideals as your burning prophecies 
present to your fellow-Anglicans? Murray and Chan- 
ning and Bushnell over here in America said to their 
generations and through their followers to the world 
just what you have said again so bravely. It is with 
us and not where you are that such ideals are wel- 
come.”’ Let. us rather say: ‘Godspeed! We ‘liberals’ 
have been largely ignored by our fellow-Christians, 
but you, speaking as you do within and to a great 
communion, will be heard. Not immediately will 
your words be heeded, but your honest and fearless 
repudiation of dogmatism and of ecclesiastical frip- 
peries will profoundly influence those who read. In 
time they will bear a noble fruit. Labor on, in charity 
but with your divine discontent and disconcerting 
frankness, and there will come a day when men will 
bless you for your work.” 

We must reproduce a few sentences from the 
book to show how searching and how vigorous are 
the words of this disturber of the peace of Anglican- 
ism—for his words were written before the present 
troubles. 

“Tt is a close race now between Christianity and 
Catastrophe, and the issue will be decided within the 
lifetime of many of my readers.” ‘‘My concern is 
that a church should arise, wholly Christian in its out- 
look and its values, divorced from false nationalism, 
over-emphasis on intellectualism and that love of 
position and prestige which, at the moment, is in the 
blood of every church.” ‘What the churches tell us 
to think is a matter for discussion; but what God in 
the soul of every man tells him to do is too plain for 
man’s misunderstanding.”” ‘Maybe it is time that 
the churches, following the example of their Master, 
should die for the people; they have lived for them- 
selves too long: . . . I believe that a simplified re- 
ligion would cost men much more than this compli- 
cated one to which we are so addicted.”’ (Is not 
that what we have all learned from the Society of 
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Friends?) 
anything rather than an unchallenged continuance of 
these smothered institutional versions of the fire 


“T want a disturbance, I want almost 


which Jesus Christ came to cast upon the earth.” “TI 
can more easily see our Lord sweeping the streets of 
London than issuing edicts from its cathedral. . . . I 


can not understand how the leaders of Christendom 

can tolerate titles of aggrandizement, as, for instance, 

‘my lord,’ that relate them to the great ones of this 

earth. Nowadays even Rural Deans like R. D. after 

their names. ... Any idea that the round collar 

is a slipped halo . . . must be once and for all aban- 

doned.” “I am no longer interested in denominational , 
ordination, and I do not want my younger brothers 

to be. (This in reply to the criticism that his pro- 

posals would lead to a shortage of candidates for 

Anglican ordination!) The most enthusiastic de- 

nominationalist would not, I imagine, dare to suggest 

that his church was holier than others, and yet the at- | 
tainment of a higher state of holiness would be the 

only possible justification for denominationalism.” | 
(What will Sheppard’s Anglo-Catholic brethren think 

of the suggestion that emphasis on their church is 

“denominationalism?”’ It is only dissenters who be- 

long to denominations!) ‘“‘How can men desire now- 

adays to be purveyors of sectional religion?’”’ “I am 

tired to death of all this tinkering at machinery, the 

reform of the Prayer Book, the multiplication of the 

episcopate, and these countless committees and com- 

mitteemen who are over busy in making their own 

church more effective. Efficiency can not coerce the 

Holy Ghost.”’ ‘‘What is really the matter is that we 

are endeavoring to make the old order work and will 

not recognize that the old order itself needs radical 

amendment.” 

The menace to the world, as Mr. Sheppard sees 
it, is war. We have not learned the lessons of the 
last catastrophe. Another threatens and will come, 
unless men take Christianity seriously. ‘In reality 
war is a purely bestial and devilish affair. (Mr. Shep- 
pard was a great deal nearer to the last than most of 
the men who are urging upon us that we should 
spend millions on new war-machinery.) It has noth- 
ing whatever to do with patriotism save for the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts. We can not any more think of 
war as anything but a damnable arrest of develop- 
ment and decency; it is not only the willingness to 
suffer agony, it is the willingness to inflict it. War 
can not be reconciled with Christianity: there is no 
such thing as a Christian war.” 

Reactions to Sheppard’s hot words will vary, 
as much in this country as in Britain. Smiling toler- 
ance of a fanatical but sincere reformer who is in a’: 
hurry and can not wait for the rest of the family, 
bitter denunciation of a man who bites the hand which 
fed him, enthusiastic appreciation and gratitude—all 
these he will earn. But he is not the sort of man who 
cares what people say or think about himself, so long 
as they are compelled to think about their religion 
and face its implications. Here indeed is a priest 
who has himself borne the sins of his people now 
finding voice as a prophet to warn and to inspire. 
May his immense task, unhappily too great for his 
impaired health, become the corporate task of his 
own.and of all churches! he 
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Psychology and Prayer 


Maude Royden * 


IN every generation there is a fear that religion 
4| is in some danger, that religion is really going 
to disappear, that it has been found to be a 
Zi delusion, that we must try and get along 
without it. Two or three generations ago this fact 
arose, as we all know, because of the progress of nat- 
ural science. To-day it seems extraordinary that 
religion could fear science, for of course to suggest 
that God and knowledge could ever be at odds is an 
absurdity. But consider for a moment the kind of 
knowledge—the discovery, not only by scientists but 
by men and women in the street, that the universe in 
which they lived was governed by unchanging and un- 
changeable laws, that not only what we would call 
the fixed stars, but the eccentric stars, were subject 
to the universal law, that no man could hope to find 
it suspended, no man could evade it, noman defy it. A 
chill came upon the human spirit when this knowledge 
was obtained. Every child to-day knows that you 
really can not suspend the law of gravitation. Ches- 
terton says: “You may, if you choose, jump off a 
precipice, but you will not break the law of gravita- 
tion. You will illustrate it.” The whole universe 
appears to become a vast machine; all things are 
mechanical; they are set going’and they go on. You 
can not alter the course of things by a hair’s breadth. 
No prayer will devise it. Leaders felt there was no 
room in the universe for God, but that man, like 
everything else, was just a cog in a vast machine. 
And the chill affected also the poets like Matthew 
Arnold, until they felt there was no room for prayer. 
“The world is what it is, for all our dust and din.” 
It was in a sense all true, but the chill, the sense of 
helplessness, have vanished before the deeper logic 
of events. 

The discovery of natural law can not be evaded, 
and the knowledge of law has revealed to us a uni- 
verse with which we are able to co-operate. Man dis- 


covers continually fresh forces in a way which has | 
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made of his personality something Godlike. Electric 
light, water, gas, have become his servants. Our sight 
and hearing have increased until the shadow of man 
falls like a giant across the world. I suppose the 
time may even come when we shall harness the tides of 
ocean and capitalize the vast forces of an earthquake. 
I heard Professor Turner of Oxford tell how science 
has rid the world of its fears. He instanced that the 
eclipse of the sun was regarded as an act of God, or 
as an act of some devil full of evil; people died of 
fright. But now the railway companies of Great 
Britain are rushing special trains to places where 
they can get a full view of the eclipse of the sun. 
We can not with any certainty predict when and 
where an earthquake will be felt, but he rather hinted 
that the time will come when we shall be running 
special trains to take front seats for the earthquake. 
As the thunderstorm has been used so that the child 
can turn the switch to give us light, so perhaps some 
day we may be utilizing the forces of the earth- 
quake. 

When I saw Niagara Falls, I marveled at its 
rare beauty, but at the foot of the Falls, where the 
river rushes into the mighty gorge, there I had a sense 
of almost brutal energy and force, and then as we 
went along | saw at the side of that mighty fall the 
power system by which you have harnessed the 
power to heat and light. The whole spirit of man 
has become a conquering spirit. Some day he will 
conquer everything. No natural force shall be for- 
ever rebellious to his authority. He will not adapt © 


- himself to the world. He will make the world what 


he likes it to be. All this has arisen out of the dis- 
covery that all things are subject to law. “The works 
that I do shall ye do also, and greater works shall ye 
do,” has become literally true, and that chill spirit 
has been dissipated. No new energy has been dis- 
covered. All these things were there before, but where- 
as before man was the slave of things, he is now their 
master. He can not alter natural law, he can not 
modify or change it; he can understand it. A change 
has not come in the universe. A contact has been 
made between the genius of man and the vast forces 
that were already in the world. Water, steam, gas 
and all the rest of them were here, but there was no 
communion of spirit between the mind of man who 
lives in the world and the forces which sustain him 
in it. 

What is the difference between Colonel Lind- 
bergh and myself as we stand before a huge airplane? 
He can use it. I do not know how to use my power. 
I find in the glider the most perfect illustration of 
what I am trying to say. The pilot of the glider keeps 
in the air by the perfect correspondence of the blade 
of his glider with the force of the air. He corrects 
his balance, he tilts his wings, and comes to earth. 
It is the most spiritual thing in mechanical science, 
simply the perfect correspondence of the mind and 
skill of the glider and that invisible force of the air. 
This is the most perfect contact that has been made 
between man and force. 
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Nothing has changed, and yet all has changed. 
To-day a new knowledge has come to us that we call 
Modern Psychology, and once again the ery is raised 
that religion is going to disappear. Man has learned 
that not only the stars but his temper at breakfast 
is subject to universal law; his reaction to life that 
we call his spirit is subject to cause and effect just 
as much as steam or gas or electricity; and again a 
chill has come over the human spirit. In all the 
world we have admitted universal law; but not 
here. 

God in whom we believe is but the shadow of our 
desires. The perfect wisdom, the almighty power, 
the universal companion, which we unconsciously 
desire to find, we do not find, and so, refusing to admit 
the truth, we tell ourselves that our desire to approach 
this benevolent power is simply a desire. We be- 
lieve because we want to believe, and our prayer is 
the projection of our own desire upon the world. 
There must be in it some purposes of life, otherwise 
. the terror and the strength of it are too awful, and so 
we take refuge in a lie. We will not admit that there 
is not a friendly God; and so we make a God of our 
own. I know no problem that so torments us as to 
think our belief is a lie. 

Knowledge is power. Do I need to prove that? 
Is it not self evident? If it is not true, then nothing 
is true. Knowledge is power. To believe what is 
false, to believe a lie, can that be power? 

You pray for everything in the world perhaps 
but yourself. There are moments when you really do 
forget your own needs in some overmastering desire 
for help for some one else. I look at the great figures 
which are in the memories of the world, who have 
moved the world. I find that they have been in 
communion with some power outside themselves that 
is like the power in a genius. Newton said, “In 
my search for truth I was like a child picking up 
pebbles on the seashore, and all round me was the 
ocean of truth.” If it is a delusion how is it that it 
is a source of power? Look at Jesus, and Buddha, 
and Zoroaster. They were in communion with a power 
outside themselves., It is the lie of lies to believe you 
can achieve power by believing in a lie. If you believe 
you can sit in a basket and raise yourself by the 
handles this does not give you power to do so. A 
clever swimmer survives where a weak swimmer 
fails, but both of them must have the water. The 
water must be there before the contact can be made. 
The air must be there before the aviator can fly. 
Your business is to make the contact between your- 
self and the force. What the spirit genius has always 
known is that there are spiritual laws. There are 
things in human experience which you must not for- 
get, which you must not repress, which you must 
not cover. Ignorance is disastrous in the spiritual 
world as well as in the world of science. There are 
laws that make it possible for ordinary man to reach 
the stature of the prophets, even of Jesus himself. 
This sounds like insolence to some religious people. 
We must at least grow up to the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ. Why did he come but to 
show us this spiritual law by which we become one 
with God as he was? What did his life mean but an 
illustration of this perfect obedience and understand- 


ing; that we shall be raised at the last by our knowledge 
of spiritual law to a level in the spiritual world which 
science has already given us in the natural world? 

Why shrink from knowledge? What may not 
knowledge of spiritual law do? When the psycholo- 
gist has put into our hands a knowledge of its laws, a 
knowledge of its workings, why be afraid? Psychology 
is doing for us a service so great that it is opening for 
us new worlds. I would that we tould take from 
psychologists, by whatever name they belong, all 
the knowledge and all the light that they can bring. 
Why be alarmed because the psychologist calls him- 
self a behaviorist? Does it matter that he himself is 
dazzled by the light he has found? So if we find man 
in a spiritual world is subject to law, it means that it 
will bring nearer the day when we shall master these 
laws. The more certain it is that there is more in 
the spiritual world, the more near we are to our 
Master. 

When our Lord rebuked Martha, it was not 
that Martha was too busy that he rebuked her, nor 
that she did too much, but that she did not do it with 
ease and serenity and with a sense of mastery. “Mary, 
who easily sits at my feet and hears my word, hath 
chosen the better part.”” It is the power acquired by 
communion with a power outside ourselves; it is that 
which gives spiritual power, allegiance to spiritual law. 

Don’t let us fear the light. If all I have said is 
false, if we do believe a lie, it is better to find it out, 
to test it out, and if it is a delusion let us die testing 
it. Truth alone can make us free. 

Let us commit ourselves to these great spiritual 
forces, making that communion between that God 
within and.the God without that we call prayer. 


* * * 


MAUDE ROYDEN THE REFORMER 


Once more it has been shown that a woman can do some 
things in the pulpit which no man can do with the same effective- 
ness. When the question came up as to the maisons tolerezs— 
that is, houses within the bounds of the British army in which 
women were herded, under medical supervision, for the uses of 
the soldiery—I had a conference with Miss Royden, telling her 
that the question was hers. No man could deal with it properly. 
The Master of the Temple told me that he had tried and failed. 
My colleague agreed, and the manner in which she dealt with it 
was magnificent. Delicately, yet plainly, disguising none of the 
beastliness of it, she stated the case, and I have never seen such 
flaming wrath of outraged womanhood at the degradation of her 
sex! To those who defended the system—and I heard it de- 
fended in a group of Christian ministers—after describing the 
tolerated houses at Gayeux-sur-Mer, she said: ‘‘Girls who are 
visited on the average by between twenty and twenty-five men 
every day do not long retain any of the youth or attraction which 
will bring men to them. Soon their places have to be taken by 
other girls, and the State becomes the procurer! To any woman 
who believes the sacrifice to be necessary, I would say that she 
herself ought to volunteer. The men who urge regulated prosti- 
tution on grounds of national necessity ought to invite their 
wives and daughters to fill the places left vacant by the women 
who are worn out! I use words that sear my heart, but as a 
woman in a Christian pulpit I can not be silent in the presence 
of such an infamy.’’ Soon the Government began to wince 
under her attacks, and the abomination was abolished. Unfor- 
tunately the Archbishop did not get angry about it until the 
victory had been won. Then he denounced the horror in the 
House of Lords!—From “‘Preaching in London,”’ by Joseph Fort 
Newton. 
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Our Prayers Together 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Sunday 


I took a day to search for God, 

And found Him not. But as I trod 
By rocky ledge, thro’ woods untamed, 
Just where one scarlet lily flamed, 

I saw His footprint in the sod. 


Then suddenly, all unaware, 
Far off in the deep shadows, where 

A solitary hermit thrush 

Sang thro’ the holy twilight hush— 
I heard His voice upon the air. 


And even as I marveled how 
God gives us heaven here and now, 
In a stir of wind that hardly shook 
The poplar leaves beside the brook— 
His hand was light upon my brow. 


At last with evening as I turned 
Homeward, and thought what I had learned 
And all that there was still to probe— 
I caught the glory of His robe 
Where the last fire of sunset burned. 


Back to the world with quickening start, 
I looked and longed for any part 
In making saving Beauty be— 
And from that kindling ecstasy— 
I knew God dwelt within my heart. 
Bliss Carman. 


Monday 


Consider the lilies of the field how they grow; 
they toil not neither do they spin: and yet I say unto 
you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these. (Matt. 6 : 28, 29.) 


Gracious Father, why do we not find Thee? Is 
it that we look for Thee far afield when Thou art 
near at hand? Isit that we ask for a miracle and have 
no discernment to discover the signs all about us? 
We recall with gratitude every bit of beauty which 
adorns Thy world. We pray for eyes to see it and a 
heart to love it. We promise Thee to remember 
that Thou art speaking in every fair and lovely 
thing. 


Tuesday 


Our Father, show us how to make a quiet place 
for ourselves where we may hear Thee speak. 


There is a viewless, cloistered room, 
As high as heaven, as fair as day, 
Where tho’ my feet may join the throng, 
My soul can enter in and pray. 


One hearkening, even, can not know 
When I have crossed the threshold o’er; 
For He alone, who hears my prayer, 
Has heard the shutting of the door. 


Wednesday 


The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 


it cometh, or whither it goeth: so is every one who is 
born of the spirit. (John 3 : 8.) 


What was it, O God, that brought the unex- 
pected sense of peace? Was it the breath of life-giving 
air? Was it the touch of a friend’s hand? Was it 
the smile of a little child? The glimpse of a star 
above the city roofs? We thank Thee for all ways in 
which we find new strength. Forgive us that we say, 
“TI. don’t know why courage suddenly returned.” 
Thy mercies are fresh every morning, and every renew- 
al is from Thee. Help us to receive what Thou art so 
eager to give. 


Thursday 


Thy sun shall no more go down. (Isa. 60 : 20.) 
It shall come to pass that at evening time it 
shall be light. (Zach. 14 : 7.) 


At end of love, at end of life, 
At end of hope, at end of strife, 
At end of all we cling to so— 
The sun is setting—must we go? 


At dawn of love, at dawn of life, 
At dawn of peace that follows strife, 
At dawn of all we long for so— 
The sun is rising—let us go! _ 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 


Friday 


For we are God’s fellow-workers. (1 Cor. 3 : 9.) 


Our Father, we thank Thee that Thou hast 
called us to be fellow-workers with Thee. As we 
learn the unchanging laws that control the forces of 
Thy universe, we also learn how to co-operate with 
Thee. Knowing physical laws, we add to our physical 
strength. Knowing the laws of the spirit, we grow. 
into Thy likeness. We thank Thee that.Thou hast. 
called us to live in an imperfect and incomplete 
world, where we may share in the task of its com- 
pletion. When others are stronger because of our 
sympathy, and wiser because of our teaching, then 
we know the joy of kinship to Thee. To know the 
truth is to think Thy thoughts after Thee. To do the 
good is to be, indeed, the sons of God. 


Saturday 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth His handiwork. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth knowl- 
edge. Their line is gone out through all the earth 
and their words to the end of the world. (Psalm 19 : 1, 
2, 4.) 


Our Father, we see Thee in the beauty of the 
world. We hear Thy voice in song of bird or ripple 
of water. We feel Thee near when some useful task 
is accomplished. These are but hints of Thy near- 
ness to us. Show us how to find Thee everywhere. 
And when the way is dark and we do not feel Thee 
near, help us still to live in obedience to the vision of 
happier hours. 


ate 
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The Big Navy and the Church Press 


SIOTHING which has occurred in some time has 
so deeply stirred the religious weeklies as the 
bold attempt to commit the United States 
to a colossal building project for the navy. 
Their awakening, symptomatic of the slow awakening 
of the country, may prove to be in time to defeat the 
measure. If not, there is a chance that sober second 
thought will bring about a repeal, 

But the situation is full of danger, and the in- 
fluence of every patriot is needed to prevent the 
United States being put in the unenviable light of 
becoming a new menace to the peace of the world. 

Evidently Mr. Coolidge felt the rising tide of 
criticism, for on January 380 in the address delivered 
at the semi-annual business session of government 
heads in Washington, which was sent out over the 
radio to all parts of the country, he characterized 
the plan for the construction of seyenty-one new war 
ships as “‘an orderly construction procedure,”’ which 
“considers our own requirements alone and carries 
no thought of entry into competitive construction 
with any other nation.” He did not deny that it is 
the most colossal navy building plan in American 
history, nor did he deal with the impression it makes 
on the other nations of the world. 

Zion’s Herald of Boston on February 1 carried 
the following editorial: 

Thoughtful Americans are asking many a challenging ques- 
tion these days about Secretary Wilbur’s gigantic naval program. 
He has recently announced a twenty-year scheme of shipbuild- 
ing involving an expenditure of more than two and a half billion 
dollars, of which the $725,000,000 program proposed last De- 
cember is only the beginning. Who is to pay for all this? Have 
our leaders at Washington given up all hope of achieving world 
peace through conference and negotiation, that they now turn 
to plans that can only be characterized as a resort to “force and 
force without stint’’ in this time when there is no war threat? 
Are we preparing for a mighty struggle with Great Britain? 
Will our naval program serve to start a feverish competition of 
war preparation among all the nations? Does this country pro- 
pose to build a navy that can prevent the League of Nations from 
using a blockade to keep the peace? What is behind this rash 
business? 

The St. Louis Star let the cat out of the bag when it said: 


The question is not one of prestige. It is more 
thanthat. This country’s foreign trade is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. According to the most recent 
figures, our total foreign trade in 1926 was $9,239,- 
548,0C0 as compared with $9,835,937,000 for the United 
Kingdom, and $15,007,437,000 for the entire British Em- 
pire. A navy that can protect this trade is needed. A 
sea force adequate to up old the rights of neutrals 

' in a time of European war is clearly indicated. 


Here is a single answer that contains by implication an- 
swers to practically all the questions in the preceding paragraph. 
The big navy is part of the machinery of our imperialistic move- 
ment. Will the level-headed citizens of America back this 
reckless war-provoking program launched in the interest of 
big business, or will they sit down and think long and hard about 
the consequences of involving civilization in a veritable holo- 
eaust of blood? We wait for the decision. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate of Chicago, 
Methodist Episcopal, also strikes out from the shoul- 
der. It says in part: 


Twenty years ago a nation which had little or no naval 
tradition, and which thought it must have an army more than 
competent to match that of France, decided to create a navy 
which ultimately could cope with the then greatest navy in 
the world. 

If ever there was a thoroughgoing, demonstration that 
being so well prepared for war is the best of all guarantees of 
peace, Germany in the years between 1902 and 1914 exhibited 
it to the world. A military machine in size and efficiency beyond 
any in history, a naval power steadily growing in strength toward 
the day when it could meet the British fleet on equal terms. 
The world will not soon forget the outcome of that colossal 
preparedness. 

The Prussian mind of the first fifteen years of the century 
is not the American mind of to-day. We have no dreams of 
empire beyond our borders. We have no neighbor who is cherish- 
ing hopes of revenge for lost provinces. 

And yet we are asked to embark on a program of naval con- 
struction which in ten years will cost in all, not three quarters of 
a billion, but, as the Chicago Tribune asserts, two billion of dol- 
lars. What madness is this? 

More, is it impertinent to ask what the responsible Christian 
leaders of America are doing and should do about it? After all 
we have said concerning war, and competitive armaments, and 
the devil’s lie of preparedness, after all our commissions and 
committees and resolutions are we to meet this flouting of our 
convictions in a mood of dumb and futile regret? 

If a backward step having one tenth the significance of this 
huge naval program were recommended by Secretary Mellon 
as to the enforcement of Prohibition, how the prairies would 
flame! The wires to Washington would be in danger of setting 
the poles afire. 

And yet this editor, radical prohibitionist for thirty-five 
years, in a paper which in twice thirty-five years has not for a 
week ignored the importance of the struggle against the drink 
trade, can not help but say that in the creation of a huge Ameri- 
can navy there is more menace to the future of Christendom, 
the world over, than there would be in the collapse of American 
Prohibition. 

If the nation should abandon Prohibition, not a Christian 
of us all but would grimly gird his loins for the long new fight 
to re-establish it. But if the navy we now propose to build should 
ever be actually used in the only fashion in which so vast a force 
is built to be used, who dares believe that this generation would 
find anything left with which to begin a new struggle for peace? 


The Congregationalist, official representative of 
the church which has given us both the President 
and the Secretary of the Navy as well as many other 
prominent people connected with the Administration, 
does not attempt to sidestep this issue. In two of 
the ablest editorials he has penned Dr. Gilroy goes 
at it like the honest, fearless Christian man that he 
is. We publish herewith “The Larger Christ and a 
Bigger Navy.” His editorial on “What Big Navy 
Proposals Mean”’ we shall publish next week. 


With a deep sense of the responsibilities involved, seeking 
to view the matter calmly, not from the standpoint of any theory, 
but with a supreme interest in that future peace and welfare of 
the world of which the security and well-being of our country is 
an important factor, we wish to set before the Christian con- 
science of this country, in so far as the Congregationalist can 
reach it, the issues involved in the present naval expansion 
proposals, which probably, during the present month, will be 
before our government for decision. 

A crisis in relation to world peace and the influencing and 
guiding of humanity in right directions, such as perhaps the 
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world has never faced before, may be involved in these proposals: 
and the important factor as it concerns ourselves is that for the 
first time in history the people of this country, through their 
government, have the opportunity either of following in the 
wake of the age-long rivalries and competitions in naval and 
military establishment which have been productive of horror 
and destruction in the past, or of turning this nation whole- 
heartedly and squarely away from all these things in an example 
of hope and in a new incentive toward peace and understanding. 

If the naval program proposed becomes effective, this 
country inevitably passes from the plane of reasonable provision 
for defense to that of definite rivalry in naval armament and to 
the establishment of an enormous navy on the basis of far re- 
mote and hypothetical contingencies. Surely every peace-loving 
citizen must feel supremely the need of going in the opposite 
direction, and of reducing (instead of increasing) our navy 
through the attainment of better understanding with other 
nations and through a willingness to share some of the ris!'s of 
adventures in behalf of peace precisely as in our national life 
we ha e shared some of the risks of war. 

The Congregationalist has never taken the position of see’ - 
ing to commit America to a practical program of complete paci- 
fism regardless of what other nations may do. There may be 
much to be said for that position, but it is not the position that 
we ourselves have taken. On the contrary, we recognize the 
obligations of those who are at the head of this nation, which we 
should ourselves feel if the position of trust were ours, to make 
reasonable provision for the defense of the country both by land 
and sea. But the situation of America is such that even if this 
country were facing dangers, which she is not facing at present, 
and has not in prospect, a bigger navy is not needed. It is true 
that we have a long coast to defend and we have the Fanama 
Canal, with the problem of the Philippines and other depend- 
encies. But this country is in no such position as Great Britain, 
which is the center of an empire, scattered over the seven seas, 
consisting largely of a free commonwealth of nations, and de- 
pendent in the homeland for the very physical existence of its 
people upon the food and supplies that must come to it by sea. 
In Great Britain there has been, and there will continue to be, 
constant agitation to keep the navy down to the lowest limits 
of safety. We do not believe that the possibility of attack by 
this country has ever entered, to any extent, into the naval 
purposes of Great Britain, but an enlarged navy here will in- 
evitably seriously weaken the movement for naval retrenchment 
in Great Britain. The physical life of Americans is not in any 
vita sense dependent upon the sea and upon the navy in the 
way that the physical life of the people of Great Britain is thus 
dependent. 

Ours is one nation, if not the one nation, that could afford 
to give the world very definite inspiration toward a reduction 
of naval armament. The fact that we could do this with every 
reasonable safety to ourselves makes the contemplation of naval 
expansion tragic from the standpoint of our possible privileges 
in the advancement of world peace. Does not the larger Christ 
call us at the present time, clearly and incisively, away from 
undue fear, and undue pride, and undue ambition, and undue re- 
gard for material interest to a new devotion to peace in all our 
national life and undertakings? It is time that we roused our- 
selves to see these things that lie near home in the light of all 
the serious warnings of history. No assumption is less justified 
in history than the assumption that a people can engage in great 
enterprises of militaristic and naval expansion without inevit- 
ably having its peaceful sentiments and peaceable purposes 
corrupted. It is tragic to realize that ten years after the close 
of the war to end war, in which America engaged, as we believe, 
with unselfish purpose, but under the temporary enthusiasm of 
high idealism and hope, we are tending to reproduce in our own 
life and action the obsession with military and naval power that 
made Prussianism so justly hated. 

What has the Christian conscience of America to say con- 
cerning it all? Is our profession of Christian purpose a sham and 
a delusion? Is our zeal for righteousness among the nations a 


mere pretense? Is the spirit of this professedly Christian na- 
tion to be expressed in thoughts, words, and actions that repre- 
sent the holding out toward all the world of the olive branch of 
peace, or will the Christian conscience of America, by default, 
allow the plans of fear and force, and of national egotism and 
aggrandizement, to present Americ. to the world symbolized 
by her enlarging fleet of battleships and the waste of unheard- 
of wealth that ought to be used for upbuilding a nobler people 
and a better environment of life? 

The Christian who, as individual or citizen, is willing to 
justify the expenditure of a single dollar to maintain the naval 
or military establishment on a scale that is unreasonable and 
unjustified by the facts of the situation, is a traitor to the cause 
of peace which is the cause of Christ. There can be no gainsay- 
ing that. America ought rather to hear the call to give to the 
world a great expression of Christian vision and purpose, rather 
than an evidence of obsession with her own danger and of her 
faith in the instruments of war. 

No man in his public utterances has expressed some of these 
things more plainly than President Coolidge. He has declared 
bluntly and wisely that there is no such thing as absolute security 
for a nation through the provision of force. We wish that these 
words of the President could be widely reiterated and re-em- 
phasized at the present moment. There are those who will 
listen to the voice of a President whose ears are dull to the call 
of Christ, but in warning the American people that it is in promot- 
ing peace and in winning friendship, rather than through con- 
fidence in force, that the way of safety lies, President Coolidge 
has spoken in the language of a Christian statesman. 


It is the opinion of all these editors that great 
good will be done by our writing our Congressmen and 
Senators to-day. 

The Christian Register, Feb. 2, carried an impor- 
tant news story written by Robert C. Dexter, secre- 
tary of the Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, urging united action 
against the bill. 

Dr. Dexter reviewed the situation in regard to 
naval appropriations which led to President Cool- 
idge’s indorsement in December of a bill prepared by 
the Navy Department, which provided for a $740,000,- 
000 appropriation over a period of five years, for in- 
creases in the navy, and emphasized that the bill as 
endorsed by resident Coolidge provided that “in 
the event of international conferences for the limita- 
tion of naval construction the President might suspend 
part or all of the ordered construction,” by a clause 
which now has been shorn from the bill. Dr. Dexter 
says: 

It is this mandatory bill which will come before Congress 
for action within the next four weeks. If it is passed it unques- 
tionably will inaugurate a new race for armaments in which the 
United States will be on the one side and Great Britain and such 
other nations as will co-operate with her, on the other. This 
situation can lead to nothing different from the naval race be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany before 1914; that is, the con- 
stantly increasing taxation bearing heavily on all the nations, 
but particularly on those which are at present groaning under 
burdens of taxation brought about by the Great War. In the 
long run, it seems to most observers of international affairs, it 
can lead to nothing else than another World War. 


The passage of the bill as it stands now would be 
a calamity in Dr. Dexter’s opinion. Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, chair- 
man of the Social Relations Committee, believe that 
many Unitarian ministers will respond to this appeal 
for help. 
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SHIZUOKA CHRISTMAS, 1927 
Clifford R. Stetson 


\ 


We thought our Christmas this year was going to be more 
intensive, and be over sooner than usual, but it lasted about a 
month, at that. 

From the first of December we were busy getting ready for 
the dramatization of the Christmas Carol which the English 
Story Hour group of young people gave on the 23d here at the 
Mission House. 

I worked out the dramatization, and instead of the twenty- 
minute, six-or-eight-character thing that I had vaguely outlined, 
it developed into a full evening’s performance, with thirty 
characters. This made it altogether too long to be especially 
interesting to an audience of people who understand but little 
English. But for the performers, and that comprised almost 
the entire membership of the Friday evening class, and the 
Clara Kai (girls of Clara Barton Guild age) it was tremendously 
worth while. The players all did their parts very well, and even 
though it was done by inexperienced people in a foreign language, 
it was very eective. The audience were mostly guests, friends 
of the regular members, and with the assistance of a brief ex- 
planation before each of the three acts they were able to follow 
the idea, I think. The scene in the Cratchit home after Tiny 
Tim’s death was especially effective. Cratchit was good all 
through. And the best part of the whole thing was the impres- 
sion that the whole performance made on him and the boy who 
played Fred. It was their first Christmas, and it helped them to 
know what the day really means. They were very happy about 
it, and I think it» il ave a lasting influence on them both. 
There were many crudities, of course. The older man who 
played Scrooge is an Esperanto enthusiast, and stopped in the 
midst of a monologue in the closing scene to come out of his part 
and make a rousing speech urging the audience to study Esperan- 
to for the sake of better understanding among the nations. 
Then he put on his dramatic personality again and said his clos- 
ing lines. 

This was the 23d in the evening, and after it was over several 
of the young people stayed and helped us straighten around, and 
we had oranges and bobbed for apples, and talked over the 
evening’s success, and felt quite as though we were at home with 
the young people of our former churches. 

Even before that, on the 22d, we had had the girls from the 
Girls’ Commercial School who form the Mary Kai and the 
Martha Kai, about fifty of them al together. Miss Watanabe 
told them the old Christmas stories in Japanese, and I told 
them some of our Christmas customs in English. I had made a 
mantel decoration from cardboard, painted in colors. Behind 
a wooden frame which I wound with green cloth (with partitions 
forming five pictures each about fifteen inches broad by eighteen 
high) I arranged the following pictures: At the left, the shepherd 
group from Plockhorst’s ‘Announcement to the Shepherds” 
against a simple mountain back, with the sheep lying at their 
feet. Next, nothing but low hills and the angel from the same 
picture, with silver wings and riding on white cotton clouds in 
the midst of a transparent sky. The center picture was from 
Lerolle’s ‘“‘Arrival of the Shepherds,’’ with the stable in several 
“‘drops’’ to give the perspective, and the figures cut out separately 
to cast their shadows correctly from the bright electric light 
above the transparent sky, which also shone out through the 
points of a silver star above the manger. At the right of this 
the starlit sky above the gray and white walls and roofs of 
Bethlehem town, and at the extreme right a strip of desert 
with the wise men on camels pointing to the star. It was quite 
effective. Especially the sky effect, made of a blue cloth for a 
back, and several inches in front of that a transparent oiled blue 
paper. With the light between the two it made the stars and the 
angel appear to be hanging in mid-air. 

Until the week before Christmas we had received almost no 
Christmas mail or package. But all that week it piled in, letters 
and cards and packages for us and for the Sunday school and 
church work. The package from my mother came on Christmas 


cay, and only one or two were delayed until the day or so after. 
Every one of the packages sent w s filled with unusually usable 
things, and there was not a single thing that had to be held over 
until next year because it didn’t fit in. The Sunday school 
teachers and children were very happy with the things. There 
were quantities of paper dolls nicely cut out and carefully put into 
envelopes, and these were very acceptable for the group of 
youngsters who come to Mr. Terazawa’s evening children’s 
service at the church. They got presents for the boys in that 
group, and gave the girls the paper dolls. We are very grateful 
to all those who remembered us and our work in this way. It 
helps us in our task of bringing Christmas to Japan. 

We had our home Christmas tree Saturday afternoon, as 
Sunday was to be too full. More presents than ever before, it 
seemed, and all “‘just what we wanted.’’ It was Dorothy’s first 
Christmas, and we all had a good time with her. She didn’t 
know what to make of it all. 

Stockings were hung that night, and the fire banked low so 
that it surely would not singe old Santa’s fur. There were so 
many things to be done after the children were put to bed that 
Christmas had already come long before we went to bed. And 
Sunday was a full day. Stockings in the morning, with the cook 
and her mother and baby to help us with the fun. Then Bible 
class for me, while the others got ready for church. I did not want 
to miss the lesson of that day, so did not give my class a holiday 
like the rest of the Sunday school. The morning Christmas 
service was good. No elaborate decorations, but the desk and 
altar draped in white to represent drifted snow, the tree for 
decoration, and just a few red berries here and there, while the 
big dark curtain studded with stars covered the whole wall 
behind the chancel. 

In the afternoon we made some Christmas calls, delivered 
the last Christmas presents, and had a little time just for one 
another here at home. In the evening we went to the church for 
the Sunday school services. They had many different numbers, 
among them a short pageant made up of the best Christmas 
hymns and the Bible stories. Ruth and Patty Ahrens sang 
“Silent Night,” their first attempt. They did very well. At the 
close they all received presents from the tree. The usual Christ- 
mas party on a week-day night was omitted this year, partly 
because the Imperial mourning lasted until Christmas day, 
and made merry-making impossible until then, and partly be- 
cause the people here were planning a general social meeting 
when the Tokyo and other delegates were here for Mission Meet- 
ing, and thought it best not to attempt two so near together. 
Hence the presents for the children Sunday night. 

And when we got home from there, and got the children to 
bed, we had to begin packing our bags for the trip to Sendai early 
the next morning. So again midnight found us far from done, 
and our sleep was all too little before time to wake and get off 
for the seven o’clock express. We did not stop in Tokyo, as our 
time was short, and we were to see the folks there at Mission 
Meeting the next week. So it made a fourteen-hour train trip, 
with only an hour’s break for change at Tokyo. The children 
got rather tired, especially as the afternoon train was crowded. 
But it was not so bad. There was only a little snow in Sendai, 
but enough to show the children what it was like, and they 
saw the boys skating for the first time. We had a good visit 
with our friends, the McKnights, and Ruth and I went with 
Mack and Alice up into the mountains to Narugo, a famous 
skiing place, where we could slide down hill and make snowballs 
to our hearts’ content. Ruth was quite excited, but not more so 
than her daddy, I think. It was the first time I have made snow- 
balls since our first year in Japan. 

Returning, we happened to run across the Carys in Tokyo, so 
ate lunch with them at a restaurant, and got home to Shizuoka 
just one and one half hours before the old year died. We made 
the trip third-class both ways, so we were tired, but it was worth 
that, of course. The children made as little trouble as it is possible 
for three lively youngsters to make on a long train journey. And 
we all had a few days to rest up in afterwards. 

Most of the time during the New Year holidays was spent 
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getting the house picked up and the rooms arranged to enter- 
tain six guests during the Mission Meetings. The four Carys 
and Georgene Bowen and Bernice Kent were with us from the 
fourth till the eighth, and there were from one to three others 
here for almost every meal except breakfasts during that time, 
so we were “‘nigiyaka,’’ as we say in Japanese. Luckily the house 
is big, and everybody helped with the work. It was quite as 
easy for us as picking up with the youngsters and going to Tokyo. 

About the Mission Meetings I must write some other time. 
They were fairly good meetings, and it was good to see the folks. 
Now they are over, and schools have begun again, and we are 
back at the regular routine and trying to get rested up after our 
vacation. As always the New Year’s time invites to introspec- 
tion and balancing up our general accounts. But we have had 
little time for mourning over last year’s mistakes, and little 
time for looking ahead. There are tasks that have to be done, 
and we will do as many as we can. Wish us our measure of 
success, for your wishings do count. And the same to you. 

* * * 


THE FUNERAL OF ALLEN BROWN 


Additional details have come in concerning the death and 
funeral of the Rev. Allen Brown at Portsmouth, N. H. The 
services were held in the Universalist church Jan. 28, at 2 p. m. 

Mr. Brown was writing a letter to the Rev. Arthur W. Grose, 
D. D., of Brooklyn, in regard to a trip through Europe that the 
two were planning to take together this coming summer. He 
was called to the telephone and a moment later the telephone 
instrument dropped from his hand, he fell to the floor and died 
within a few minutes. 

For twenty-five years Mr. Brown had maintained at Spec- 
tacle Island, N. H., a summer home almost entirely for the bene- 
fit of ministers and their families and young boys, with whom he 
had great influence. The funeral service was arranged by a life- 
time friend, the Rev. Francis W. Gibbs of Fitchburg, Mass. 
The church was filled with parishioners and friends, many people 
coming hundreds of miles to attend the services. As Mr. Brown 
was unmarried and had no near relatives except a half-brother, 
Mr. George Brown of East Port Chester, N. Y., several friends 
in different places asked for the privilege of having the body 
buried in their family plot. But, following directions written 
out by Mr. Brown before his death and marked ‘‘When I am 
dead,’’ the body was cremated and the ashes will be buried in a 
plot selected by the people of the Rumford, Maine, church, w. ere 
he had his longest pastorate. Among his bequests was the gift 
of a thousand dollar bond to the Portsmouth church and a five 
hundred dollar bond to the Rev. Francis Gibbs. Spectacle 
Island was bequeathed to Dr. George W. Cristy of New York. 

In addition to the presence of practically every Protestant 
clergyman in Portsmouth, the following Universalist clergy- 
men attended the service: The Rev. Annie P. Bailey, the Rev. 
Asa Mayo Bradley, the Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, the Rev. Arthur 
W. Grose, D. D., and the Rev. Fred A. Payson. 

The service opened with the reading of the scriptures by 
the Rev. Asa M. Bradley, and the Rey. Francis Gibbs followed, 
reading one of Whittier’s poems. Then followed remarks by Dr. 
Arthur W. Grose and the Rev. Mr. Jones, president of the Ports- 
mouth Ministers’ Association. The service concluded with the 
reading of ““Beyond’’ by Mr. Gibbs, who also offered prayer. 
Benediction was by Mr. Bradley. Dr. Grose said in part: 

“Allen Brown is dead. Even here and now it seems im- 
possible for us to realize it, but we know that it is true. For 
thirty-seven years he has been as a brother and more than a 
brother to me. I have traveled with him, slept with him, par- 
ticipated in church service with him. We have worked together 
and played together. His final written words were in an un- 
finished letter to me. 

“T refer to these things, not to claim any special personal 
privilege, but because I know that the grief which almost over- 
powers me as I speak is shared by scores and hundreds of others. 
Yesterday in Rochester, N. Y., an attorney there who has seen 
Mr. Brown only occasionally in recent years sought me out that 
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he might get the necessary directions for sending flowers ‘in 
loving and tender respect for the kindest man I ever knew.’ 
This man had been one of the scores of boys to whom Mr. Brown 
had been almost like another father. I received at the same time 
a telegram from New York City telling of the sorrow that a 
physician there felt because he found it absolutely impossible 
to take the journey to Portsmouth and show by his presence 
here the gratitude and appreciation he will feel to his dying day 
to one who has been a perfect friend. 

“These incidents are typical. Not only did Allen Brown 
through his wonderful thoughtfulness and sympathetic kindness, 
especially for the aged <nd the poor, make friends quickly and 
easily, as you here, in this historic parish, have already discovered, 
but he had an even rarer capacity for keeping those friendships 
alive. With him once a friend was always a friend. Never 
would there or could there be any question of the continuing loy- 
alty, interest and sympathy of this man toward any one to 
whom he had once given the affection of his noble heart. There 
are many men in our church who have occupied more prominent 
positions. I doubt if there is even one who will be more genuinely 
mourned by a larger number of real friends. 

‘Professor Royce many years ago pointed out that loyalty 
is the fundamental virtue, upon which can be erected the struc- 
ture of a perfect life. He must have had in mind some such in- 
dividual as Allen Brown. Quiet, modest, unassuming, claim- 
ing little for himself and making no great professions as to his 
superior virtue, those who knew him unquestioningly give him 
first place among the real examples of what a Christian minister 
ought to be. Not alone was he loyal in his personal. and family 
relationships, above all else he was loyal to the church and to the 
faith for which it stands. He never thought of the church merely 
as an instrument to provide for his own advancement. He loved 
the church with all his heart and soul. That was evident in even 
the simplest service which he conducted. His dignity, his de- 
sire to have things done decently and in order, his anxiety to 
maintain the honor of the church in every least activity in which 
it engaged, were merely outward expressions of his ambition 
to serve worthily an institution for which he had the profound- 
est respect and veneration. Even those not of the Christian 
faith, who regularly sought his ministrations from the neigh- 
boring mainland in the summer, were made to feel that the Chris- 
tian ministry was a noble and honorable profession. Among all 
the ministers whom I have ever known, and without disparage- 
ment of any of them I can sincerely testify that I have yet to 
see a finer example of genuinely Christian living—all the more 
Christian because, like the Master he served, his heart was full 
of love for all sorts and conditions of men, not even excepting 
‘the publicans and the sinners.’ 

“To be honest, upright, and above all to be kind and to be 
loving, is not this after all the really fundamental thing in the life 
of one who aspires to be a follower of Jesus and a teacher of his 
religion? Whether or not it is accompanied by great gifts of 
public speech or extraordinary executive ability in administer- 
ing the affairs of a great parish, it is still true that the essential 
thing is to have the mind and the heart of the Great Master of 
men. 

“Allen Brown is dead. But his soul goes marching on. 
His memory is enshrined in the hearts of all who knew him. He 
will not be forgotten. His influence through other lives which 
he has touched will continue through all the coming years. ‘None 
knew him but to love him, or named him but to praise.’ ‘Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.’ ”’ 

In a personal letter to the editor Dr. Grose said: “I see I 
have said nothing about the place Brown had won in the hearts 
of the Portsmouth people. He has been there less than two 
years (I think). But they were devoted to him. Especially the 
boys. Dr. McCollester may have told you that I had just nomi- 
nated Brown for the Doctor’s degree ‘as the spiritual successor 
of Charlie Tenney.’ He was not as well known as Dr. Tenney, 
but he had the same qualities of mind and heart. To me the 
best friend of my whole lifetime is now no more.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


.NOW WE CAN FIND THE WAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoyed your cruising in the Leader, Dec. 24, ‘“‘Apples from 
Home.’ But it looks as though the linotype man had corrected 
your geography for you, and as you will want to get this right if 
you should publish this in book form I am attaching sections of 
map and time table showing where the dates grow in the South- 


west. 
Your Neighbor. 


Our friends say it should be Tempe for Temple, Indio for 
India. Tempe is eight miles from Phoneix, Arizona. Indio is 
130 miles southeast of Los Angeles. 

* * 


A BEAUTIFUL TENNEY STORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The passing of our dear Dr. Tenney is deeply felt here on 
the Pacific Coast, three thousand miles away. When a student 
in the divinity school at Tufts I applied for license to preach, 
and at the appointed time met the committee on F. O. and D. 
in an upper room of the old Publishing House on West Street. 
The examination was much prolonged, for I was not as “‘orthodox’’ 
on the miracle question as one of Dr. Miner’s loyal churchmen 
thought carididates for the ministry ought to be. Charles R. 
Tenney was a member and I think the secretary of the commit- 
tee, and I was profoundly impressed by his courtesy and pa- 
tience and kindness. 

After a long and grilling session I was excused, only to dis- 
cover that my overcoat, which had been left on the second floor, 
had been stolen. The loss was serious to a student to whom a 
dime was so valuable that he did most of his own laundering. 

The next morning a biting late November wind swept over 
the Hill and snow was falling— or, rather, driving almost hori- 
zontally before the gale—as I took from the post office a letter 
which began: “‘How does it feel to be without an overcoat this 
November weather?’’ Accompanying the note was another 
directed to the manager of a wholesale clothing house in Boston 
which requested him to deliver to the bearer an overcoat of his, 
the bearer’s, choosing, and send the bill to Charles R. Tenney. 
Very reluctant to make use of the order, I sought the counsel 
of Dean Leonard, who said that the procedure was exactly what 
might be expected of Mr. Tenney and that I must not wound 
his great and generous heart by refusing the proffered gift. I 
decided to compromise by accepting one-half the value of a 
coat, went into Boston, selected a serviceable garment, and 
said to the manager that I insisted upon paying half the cost. 
But the money was firmly refused. I could not even learn the 
price. The manager knew Mr. Tenney and would not deviate 
from his instructions. This was thirty-five years ago, and 
throughout all the years I have loved Charles Tenney like an 
elder brother: he has been my ideal man and minister, my Christ- 
like friend and inspiration. 

Carl F. Henry. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

* * 


NAMES TO REMEMBER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To your ever growing list of names worthy of remembering 
in the Universalist National Memorial Church and whose works 
for our church we wish to keep in mind, I wish to add the fol- 
lowing, some of which have been suggested to me: 

Hon. Henry B. Metcalf of Rhode Island. Drs. Boyden and 
Charles J. White, of Woonsocket, R. I. Dr. Emerson of the 
Leader, also Charles Caverly, Eugene F. Endicott, John D. W. 
Joy. Daniel Parker Livermore. James and Mary Billings of 
Texas. Miss Catherine Osborn. Rev. Caroline A. Soule of 
Scotland Mission. Mr. A. W. Mason, pioneer organizer in 
Michigan. Dr. and Mrs. Patterson of Roxbury. Rev. Sebastian 
Streeter. Dr. Stephen Crane. The Skinner family. Rev. 


Massena Goodrich of Rhode Island. Dr. Richard Eddy. Dr. 
Almon Gunnison. Mrs. Elizabeth M. Bruce. Mrs. Caroline 
Sawyer. Dr. Henry W. Rugg. The Gaines Family of Kentucky. 
A. G. Laurie. John A. Gurley. Prof. Charles C. Bates. Dr. 
E.G. Brooks. Drs. Bartholomew, John C.eAdams, E. C. Bolles. 

This list is far too long, but I might make it much longer by 
including many who have had a large influence in our church 
and also from Rhode Island. 

A Conventioner. 
* * 


SINFUL DETRACTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Among certain curiosities of literature which I purchased 
many years ago there was a volume of sermons preached by a 
Puritan clergyman in Colonial days. It was entitled ‘The 
Sin of Detraction,’’ and the entire series of sermons was devoted 
to an exposition and denunciation of that particular sin, which 
the preacher raked fore and aft with a vigorous persistency which 
raised a suspicion in my mind that he himself had suffered from 
it. However that may have been, he certainly proved his con- 
tention that detraction is a sin which is deserving of ‘“‘damna- 
tion’’—a good and strong old English word which, in these days 
of the Revised Version, we soften into “‘condemnation.”’ 

And alas, how much of that sin there is in these days! Who 
of the living or the dead is not likély to be impugned by it? And 
the higher any person stands in the good esteem of mankind how 
much greater is the pleasure which not a few people take in the 
publication of something to detract from his glory! Witness the 
number of books of a scandalous character which have lately 
been published, and the extensive sale which they have had— 
some of them significantly anonymous—professing to give in- 
formation derogatory to certain highly distinguished persons— 
kings, queens, princes, diplomats, authors, musicians, statesmen, 
clergymen—damnable books the most of them, which chiefly 
discredit their authors, whatever may be true or untrue in their 
contents. One of those books has recently been excoriated, and 
very fittingly so, in the columns of the Christian Leader. Dr. 
Hall’s open letter to Mr. Holmes in regard to it was not a whit 
too severe. 

What, then, shall we say of those persons who, under cover 
of a profession of modern scholarship, are impugning the reputa- 
tion and detracting from the glory of the Lord Jesus Christ by 
denying his sinlessness? What shall we say of such a statement as 
this, which is quoted, seemingly with approval, in the current 
number of our Universalist Sunday school magazine? “‘No man 
was ever less of a humbug than Jesus. When he went out to be 
baptized by John, he went out to be baptized for the remission 
of sins. He was the last man on earth to seek such a baptism 
had he not been conscious of sin. No man despised mere ritual 
and empty ceremony more profoundly than he. He was bap- 
tized for his sins because he had sinned.”’ 

Is that the kind of stuff which is to be taught in our Sunday 
schools? Is the character of Jesus Christ to undergo such de- 
traction by our Sunday school teachers? Instead of teaching their 
pupils that ‘‘we have not a high priest which can not be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, but was tempted in all points 
like as we are, yet without sin,’’ shall they teach them to accept 
the verdict of his enemies, the Pharisees, who said of him, “‘We 
know that this man is a sinner?” 

Is it possible that any intelligent Christian can fail to see 
the profound difference between the baptism of Jesus and the 
baptism of those people who ‘‘came, confessing their sins?’”’ He 
made no such confession, and was as innocent at his baptism as 
when he challenged the Scribes and Pharisees to convict him of 
any sin. He was baptized, notwithstanding the Baptist’s ob- 
jection, because he had come not to destroy but to fulfil the Old 
Testament ordinances and because the purpose of baptism under 
the old dispensation was to produce, or lead to, that perfect 
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purity of character which he, and he only, at that time repre- 
sented. It symbolized the freedom from sin which he had main- 
t ined since his infancy, and which we must all endeavor to 
attain in order to be his disciples. 

That is why we baptize infants, if we do it intelligently not 
because they are sinners, but because we wish them to be kept 
free from sin and to grow up as he did “‘in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord’’—with them, as with him, it is not a con- 
fession of sin, but a ceremony of consecration to the service of 
God and mankind. 

Why should any one try to prove, or desire to prove, that 
Jesus Christ was a sinner? Why should any one try to detract 
from the glory which belongs only to him as the perfect model 
of righteousness, whose conduct we should emulate from the 
cradle to the grave? Oh the pity of it, and the shame of it, that 
any of his professed disciples should indulge in such an expres- 
sion of their imaginary enlightenment: 

Edwin C. Sweetser. 


This passionate outburst of one of our most respected 
veterans bears testimony to the devotion the true Universalist 
has for Jesus. The second article of our Declaration of Faith is 
not a dead letter: ‘“‘We believe in the spiritual authority and 
leadership of His Son Jesus Christ.”’ 

We doubt if the author of the paragraph to which our cor- 
respondent objects meant that Jesus was a sinner in the sense 
in which we usually use the word. Is it not true that the more 
sensitive to good a man becomes, the more conscious be hecomes 
of failure to live up to his highest ideal? Because of an ever- 
broadening and deepening thought of righteousness, Jesus 

’ probably regarded his greatest achievements as falling short of 
what he would like to attain. Sin is failing to do the best we 
know. We doubt if a human being can “grow in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man’’ without being a sinner 
in this sense. To be the perfect one, he would have to be per- 
fect in humility, and to be perfect in humility, he would have to 
see a gap between himself and his ever flying ideal. To us Jesus 
was not a spiritual automaton, but the most perfect human 
being that ever lived. Nor does it detract from that perfection 
for us to imagine him kneeling before John and seeking baptism 
to make his life a mightier force for righteousness than it had 
been. Our correspondent will note that we do not meet him on 
the ground of New Testament exegesis. Our theory of scripture 
is that it contains truth, not that it is truth. 

The Editor. 
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HARD AT WORK IN CALIFORNIA 


To the Eaiior of the Leader: 

You heard me say at the General Convention that I have 
entered upon the ministry of the Universalist Church with the 
conviction that our message is the timely evangel for our day. 
It still seems to me that the theme of my sermon which you 
published, “‘Universalism Afiame,’’ is the thougkt which ofers 
us a present opportunity that may have passed away twenty- 
five years from now. 

I am having some experience in presenting tke claims of 
Universalism as the evangel for to-day. In thirteen meetings in 
the Los Angeles church Ihave succeeded in establishing a Sun- 
day evening service with an average attendance as large as that 
of the morning service. Into one of the special meetings there 
dropped a Lutheran minister, trained in medicine, who had 
been for quite a while shepherding a small ‘‘Divine Science”’ 
flock in I ong Beach, California. Most of his people were former 
Universalisits and he was “ripe” for my theme of that night, 
“Universalism as the Religion for To-day.” 

After some conferences with him and his people, I had the 
privilege on Dec. 11 of assisting in his installation as pastor of 
an organization of forty members to be known as the First 
Universalist Church of Long Beach as soon as fellowship can be 
established. I did not attempt to represent the denomination, 
of course, but in a purely personal greeting, at the invitation of 
the local board, assisted in their local installation. 
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There are half a dozen places I know, into any one of which I 
will undertake to go and establish a self-supporting Universalist 
church, paying its q otas and participating in all denominational 
activities within a period of three years. And I will undertake 
any one of them any time the General Convention should decide 
to do some aggressive work out here. 

I know this country, and I believe it is the logical place for 
the foundation of a great Universalism for the future. I should 
like to tell the proper authorities some time how I believe the 
Pacifie Coast could be made to outrank all the rest of the country 
in growth in Universalism. 

Meanwhile it is my duty and privilege to prove that my 
theory is sound by actual] work in the Los Angeles church. 

An established Sunday evening service after a series of 
thirteen special meetings, in a place where one had never been 
possible before, ten definite inquiries for membership that under 
proper conditions, will result in active, contributing members 
(all new to Universalism) and some extension of the knowledge 
of Universalism in the city, are indications that the field is white - 
unto the harvest. 

Sheldon Shepard. 
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HAS WHITESMITH BEEN CONFUSED WITH SOME 
ONE ELSE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I found the psycho-analysis of my character given in your 
issue of Dec. 3 extremely interesting—if true. It was a dreadful 
warning to pacifists. However, there were some features that 
reminded me of the man who went to a psycho-analyst to be 
relieved of insomnia. He was given a thorough examination and 
his case card-indexed. A few days afterward he received a 
carefully written and very hopeful diagnosis of his case. He was 
told that his trouble was clearly due to ‘‘certain disturbances 
usually accompanying expectant motherhood.’’ 

Like the aforesaid gentleman, I have reason to think that 
somehow my case has been confused with that of somebody else. 
I have not the slightest tendency to disclaim the righteousness 
of the use of physical force in protecting life and property. More- 
over, I have an ancestry that comes exclusively through the 
county of Cork; and, like St. Paul, I am tempted ‘‘to boast 
somewhat’’ on the score of my heritage and my own record in 
living up to the traditions of a race of fighters—but I refrain. 

More important, however, is the fact that he shows that he 
does not understand the position of pacifists—knows so little 
about them that he confuses pacifists with non-resistants. Now 
I have no wish at this time to argue the case of non-resistance. 
There are some pacifists who are non-resistants. The great 
majority would not hesitate to use force to protect human life 
and rights; but they would insist that force be directed by reason 
and not by rage. Were a pacifist, however, to allow his anger to 
get the better of him on seeing a brutal man ill-using a little 
child or a dumb animal, he would not allow himself to visit his 
wrath on the family and relatives of the culprit. 

What we pacifists are after is the outlawry of war. At 
present the governments of the civilized world are authorized 
by international law to declare war whenever it seems wise for 
them to do so. War is a legal means of settling disputes. We 
pacifists say to our governments: “It has been amply proven 
that war as a means of settling matters at issue defeats all its 
ends. It is wholesale suicide. Therefore we are serving notice 
on you that we hold you responsible for the task of abolishing 
war; and if you do not we will have nothing to do with any war 
in which you involve our country; for in taking part in it we 
would be but adding to the general ruin.’’ 

Waen we are asked for a billion dollars to expend upon a 
navy that will be able to match Great Britain’s is it not time to 
be doing something? Is not any word spoken that makes such 
a war thinkable the worst of treason? Why not meet it by doing 
all we can to make any such war utterly impossible? That men 
calling themselves Christians can soberly consider an exigency 
arising that will call for their using their efforts for a declaration 
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of war with all its almost infinite possibilities of ill involves a 
state of mind that I will make no effort to analyze. I refuse to 
have any part in setting fire to the home to drive out the burglars, 
particularly when the babies are asleep upstairs. I prefer some 
method of preventing the burglars from getting in. It is infinite 
folly to sign a blank check and give it to the devil to fill out. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

* * 


A QUOTATON FROM MATTHEW ARNOLD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Matthew Arnold might well object to having a famous 
quatrain of his ascribed to Sir Edwin Arnold (by Mr. John 
Leonard Cole Oct. 15) until he noticed the mangled form of the 
quotation. It should run as follows: 


‘The East bow’d low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain; ° 
She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.”’ 
J. R. Van Pelt. 
Altlantd, Ga. 
i 


“ADDICTS OR FANATICS” 


To the Editor of the Leader: : 

I was interested in your editorial under the above heading 
with reference to the cancellation of some of Maude & oyden’s 
speaking engagements on the ground of her being a confessed 
cigarette smoker, especially as I have all my life been a consistent 
foe of tobacco in all of its forms. My father was a physician of 
large practise and =) uncompromising foe of tcb eco poison! I 
have heard him say it was killing more and better men than 
strong drink—a poison to all the vital organs of the human 
system, while some were so constituted to resist its effects longer 
than others. Some of his patients who were worst affected by 
it he would tell he could cure them only on condition that they 
would leave off the use of tobacco, and in most cases they did so. 
In fact through his strong advice nearly all the children in the 
many homes where he doctored grew up strongly opposed to its 
use. In his own family there were eight of us sons, including two 
of his step-sons, Q. H. and Albert I. Shinn of mother’s former 
marriage, and we all believed father was right and o e of us 
would touch the poison any more than we would copper snakes, 
which were too plenty on our own and our neighbors’ farms. In 
fact, the fumes of tobacco smoke were terrible to endure to us all. 
Oftentimes after some ill-mannered neighbors had smoked pipes 
—only less offensive than cigarettes—in our home, after they had 
gone father would throw open the doors and windows to let the 
rooms have a good airing. On too many occasions I have my- 
self emerged from smoking crowds so sick that I have gone to 
some secluded place along railroad track or river bank and 
“heaved her up Jonah!’’ 

If you ever heard Dr. Shinn lecture on tobacco you prob- 
ably thought he was very intolerant, if not a ‘‘fanatic.’”’ In that 
respect I am more than his “‘half’’ brother, and my father’s son. 
We all like to be ‘‘tolerant”’ in all cases that are tolerable! Tobac- 
co is one I think is not. No one has ever or can give one good 
reason for the habit! And no sane person will ever attempt it! 

Only a few weeks since an eminent physician, in addressing 
an “‘Association of Medical Research’’ in the West, said: ‘“More 
than 60 per cent of babies born of cigarette smoking mothers die 
before they are two years old, and many of them do not live 
until they are two weeks old. They are sick of nicotine poison 
before they are born!”’ 

This fact is foo appalling to need comment, further than to 
say that I do not blame any lovers of home and sons and daugh- 
ters for protecting them to the uttermost against any Maude 
Roydens whose widely published example as a ‘‘cigarette smoker”’ 
if allowed full swing without the set back she received may ruin 
more young girls and later prospective cigarette smoking mothers 
—yes, and murderers of their first born by the selfsame nicotine 
poison that Maude Royden uses seemingly without the least 
compunction of conscience! Her speaking tour was widely 
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published and just as widely published was her smoking cigar- 
ettes! ‘l’hat being the case, who could measure her detrimental 
inftuence upon the young people of our country had there not 
been the protest to, in a measure, o set or neutralize it? What 
less could good parents and lovers of clean lives have done in 
}ehalf of the young of our country? If Miss Royden had kept 
her habit as a “‘secret fault’’ it might have been well to let it go 
as such, but when widely published it pr ctically became a 
public example—better called a public scandal—to neutralize 
the e” ect of which there was no other way as I can see but to pro- 
test against the infuence of her habit, unbecoming any lady, 
much less a Christian spealer. Paul was right when he said, 
“Tf meat ma'eth my brother to o *end I will eat no meat so long 
as the world standeth.”’ 

I wish ) iss Royden well, but I believe that in a case where 
suTering is unavoida'le it is ‘‘better that one member suffer than 
that the whole body (thousands of young people) should be 
cast into the fiery Gehenna.”’ 

L. F.. Fortney. 

Plainfieid, Vt. 


The writer is one of our most loyal supporters, a generous 
contributor to the National Universalist Memorial Church, and 
a fine friendly man. We have slight use for tobacco personally, 
but believe he is mistaken about it. Some harm is done by it, and 
some good doubtless is done by it. So with cotee, so with pie, 
so with horseback riding, golf, and about everything else in this 
world. Why do foes of tobacco hate it so violently? Why not 
say, if cigarettes harm the boys try to make them see it? If 
poor Paddy finds comfort in his pipe, why not let him have that 
amount of cheer in his hard life? We fully agree with the writer, 
however, about the selfishness of people who thoughtlessly poison 
the air for others. 

The Editor. 


* * 


CAN’T SPELL US BUT LIKES, US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

My first recollections of any paper was of one called the 
Trumpet, published in Boston, Mass. That was eighty years 
since. All of the ensuing time, except for about two years, I 
have been a reader of the Universalist paper published in Boston, 
under different names. All of these years I think that the paper 
has grown better, more especially since the present editor (can’t 
spell his name) has had charge. My best wishes go out to him. 
May he long continue in his present position. 

Wm. H. Gardner, Sr. 

Harrisonburg, W. Va. 


* * 


A DAUGHTER OF JACOB MERRIFIELD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am much interested in the letter of Rev. James Houghton, 
because of the tribute he pays to my father, Jacob Merrifield. 
I am much interested in the Johannes letters, and in every one 
of them, especially those in which the ‘‘Madame’’ plays a part. 

I was very much pleased with the letter in regard to the 
D. P. Livermore question. 

. Helen A. Mead. 
Kent, Ohio. 


* * 


PROGRESS IN TEXAS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are making good headway here in the Lone Star State 
by the untiring efforts of the Rev. R. L. Brooks. We have a 
wide field white to the harvest, but of small means. Judge 
Barker’s son, Leonard, visited home at Christmas time from 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. We are longing for 
the day, eighteen months hence, when he may be released from 
the theological class after six years to take work in his native 


W.A. Prater. 
Brownwood, Texas. 
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The churches are wai societies for the preservation of ancieni opinions, bui for the Surther- 
ance of living religion; they musi make and noi merely record hisiory—H. R.L. Sheppard. 


Religion and Truth 
The Wresile of Religion with Truth. By 
Henry Nelson Wiemann. (Mecmillan. 
$2.50. 
This author combines religious passion 


With sGeniifie imsiinc. 
techniqne of both fields and is able to 


interpret one in terms of the other. 
The first half of the book deal with 
“The Method of Religion” and the second 
With iis “Concepis.”’” Religim is the 
the entire personality of man to 
and saiifaction in the universe. It dit 
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fess fram scence in including the whole 
man. He seeks God, for God is the sreat- 
est good or happiness which he can find 
im the environment. Religion works by 
experiment just as science, tesiimg ex- 
perience. Bui whereas sciemce uses 
machines to register resulis, religion deals 
oes with habits. The author boldly 

says that personality consists of habits. 


Relig: on imiroduces man to a larger 
universe and leeds him to change his 
habits m order to adapt himself to it. 
Wiemen avoids the texm soul. Even God 
is spoken of as a certaim “behavior in the 


Can man find God? Yes, for God is 
either Ultimsie Cause or Ultimate Good. 
As Uliimaie Cause He produces the UL 
timaie Good, and we experience Him be- 
cause every part of the universe affecis 
every other pert. This experience is best 
realized in mystic experience, for then the 
mind is sufficienily passive to receive im- 
pressions from the universe without hin- 
Grance. The greai. spiritual teachers of 
tested them im actual experience. and so 
discovered new iruth. 

The author uses Whitehead’s “Religion 
im the Making” to show that the passion 
of religion is exthetic rather than moral 
ar conceptual. Ti fmds God as the prin- 
Gple of “concretion” or harmonious re 
lationship of objects m the universe. God 
is not the umiverse itself but the principle 
of harmony within it. 

Evil is the corresponding tendency to 
disharmony or “discretion.” It is not a 
part of God, for God and evil are mutually 
exclusive. The author appears to accept 
dualism in the universe. 

He has no use for religions of illusion or 
abstract conceptions which are not based 
Of sense impressions. He does not admit 
any iranscendental knowledge, even though 
it be based on mathematical principles. 
Like a true scientist he clings to sense ex- 
Perience. He prefers an imperfect and 
cloudy concept based on experience to a 
purely artificial or fanciful one, no matter 

Any book reviewed in the Lesder may be obtained 
by ordering Som the Universalist Publishing House. 


how clear it may be. Better proceed from 
the known to the unknown than build 
religious belief on mere fancy. 

The vital passion of religion has always 
been for truth and it dies when diverted 
from this quest. It cares for truth even 
more than science does, for the liter 
cares essentially for the pursuit of iruth 
while religion holds precious the truth 
that it already has. It started with es 
sentially the same method that science 
now employs, imperfect as iis primitive 
technique was. It must keep on traveling 
on this ancient highway toward truth 
if it hopes to keep its soul. 

#.G, I. 
Familiar Failures 
By Clovis G. Chappell, D. D. 
$1.60.) 

Here is 2 book that tells us how to read 
the Bible. So many people say that they 
do not know how to read the Bible, and 
they are telling the plein truth about it. 
For a very long time reading the Bible 
has been thought of as just saying the 
words and turning the pages. I suppose 
the impression has been that the pages of 
the Book had some magie power aside 
from the matter of understandmg. But 
now people want to know “what it means” 
and in the working out of the answer to 
that question there will come a new ap- 
Breciation of the Great Book. 

The several volumes by Dr. Chappell 
2long this me and especially this last one, 
“Familiar Failures.” constitute a great 
advance in this fundamental work. Every 
minister will do well to have these books 
at hand to help folks who “do not know 
how to read the Bible” They are not 
only instructive but also stimulating and 
convineing. It is a constructive work 
very much needed just now. 


(Doran. 


B.G.C. 
Morals in Review 
By Prof. A. K. Rogers. (Macmillan. 
$3.50.) 

This is not a book to pick up for a 
moment’s idle reading, though one can 
open it anywhere and read profitably from 
one minute to any number of hours. It 
is rather a thickish volume and contains 
over four hundred pages. The title, too, 
is rather portentous, and not a bit mis- 
leading. Professor Rogers has done pre- 
cisely what the label says, he has written 
an absorbingly interesting, at times bril- 
Rant, review of human morals, beginning 
with Socrates and coming down to Guyau. 
I do not pretend to have read it all myself, 
but I have found his stady of Socrates 
and Hobbes specially rewarding. Ministers 
will richly enjoy the chapter on the ethics 


of conscience, in which the philosophy of 
Butler, Reid, Price and Martineau is dis- 
following on theological utilitarianism. 
Here the big figures emerging are Locke, 
Paley and Hartley. Metaphysical ethics, 
centering around Kant and Fichte as the 
leaders of the German school, is ade 
quately treated. 

Professor Rogers has a direct, lucid style. 
One can read this book and find it reward- 
ing even without much of a knowledge of 
philosophy as a background, though 
such knowledge is a great helf. “Morals 
in Review”’ is a volume I am going to take 
With me the next time I have two or three 
quiet days for uninterrupted reading. It 
will sharpen up any mind which has be- 
come dulled with too many commonplace 
intellectual “‘chores.”” 

FP.D. A. 
* x 
Maryknoll Mission Letters. Volume II. 
Catholic Foreign Missions Society. (Mac 
millan. $3.00.) 

This volume, like the first, contains 
extracts from the letters and diaries of 
Maryknoll priests, Brothers and Sisters, 
engaged in missionary work in China. The 
period covered is from 1921 to 1824. The 
book comes at a time of revived interest 
in foreign missions in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Pope Pius XI im an encyclical 
exhorts prelates of the church to take to 
heart the need of the world for Christ and 
the comparative paucity of Roman Cath- 
olic missionaries. 

Since 1918, Maryknoll missioners have 
been working in China, principally in 
rural districts where white men never 
lived. The letters report that old habits 
and ancient superstitions are losing their 
hold on the masses. Lacking imperial 
sanction, the New China is considering 
them puerile. Maryknollers are seeking 
to give a Christian foundation to the new 
era. The letters carry a close picture of 
Chimese life and needs. A c Il is raised 
for physicians and 1 urses to meet the 
other needs of the field. Admiration is 
expressed for the Protestant schools, hos- 
Ditals and colleges. The book is filled with 
human interest incidents. 

F.C.L. 
>= + 
The Plastic Age of the Gospel 
A Manual of New Testament Theology. 

By Andrew C. Zenos. (Macmillan. 

$2.75.) 

Under a suggestive title the Dean of 
McCormick Theological Seminary has 
published a new manual of New Testament 
theology. Im successive sections he out- 
lines the mind of Jesus, the earliest apos- 

(Continued on page 189) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER—FEB. 24, 
1928 


“More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Therefore 
let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or 
goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer, 

Both for themselves and those who call 
them friend?” 

If no plans have been made for a union 
service in your city or town, let the Uni- 
versalists take the initiative. See that 
this Day of Prayer is observed in your 
city. Programs can be secured at 176 
Newbury St., also stickers to use ad- 
vertising the World Day of Prayer. 
Prices 2 cents each, $1.75 per hundred, 
and 25 cents per hundred, repectively. 

* * 


THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
ENDOWMENT 


The wonderful development of the 
movement at North Oxford, Mass., the 
purchase and restoration of the birth- 
place of Clara Barton by the W.N.M.A., 
the hundreds of visitors to this shrine 
from all over the land and even the re- 
gions beyond, and the beginning of welfare 
work, has taken still another step in the 
launching, at Hartford, of an endowment 
of not less than $50,000 for the future of 
the work. This fund, for which a be- 
ginning has already been made, will be 
held in trust by the W, N. M. A., interest 
only to be used for maintenance and any 
needs beyond this important item. 

The Convention at Hartford voted 
unanimously to adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the Business Committee: ‘““We 
commend the splendid work of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Committee and recom- 
mend that the Convention sanction the 
project of raising an endowment fund of 
$50,000, seeking gifts not only from our 
own denomination but from all available 
sources as they suggest.’’ 

The following committee was appointed: 
Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, 
Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, chairman. 
Since that time Rey. Hazel I. Kirk has 
been added to the committee. 

The conduct of the campaign will differ 
from previous ventures, 7. ¢., while the 
W.N. M. A. owns the plant and is financ- 
ing it, it will not apportion the fund to 
the state organizations, but it is hoped, 
and really expected, that’ they will re- 
spond with voluntary gifts to the endow- 
ment fund and they that will co-operate 
according to their ability in insuring per- 
manency to this national shrine which we 
have established and the welfare work to 
be carried on there. 


Born and bred in Universalism, Clara 
Barton converted her faith into terms of 
life and poured that life out bour teously 
“for humanity.’’ We of her household of 
faith in all departments should take pride 
and feel a certain responsibility in laying 
the foundations for permanent work at 
this unique shrine. We hope that gifts 
will be made by all our allied organizations. 

Friends of Miss Barton, outside our 
denomination, feel an interest and will 
be given an opportunity to have a part in 
thus honoring the great humanitarian, 
and many organizations as well will be 
apprized of the undertaking. 
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A national committee is being organized, 
to be composed of Universalists and 
friends of Clara Barton through the 
Union, for almost every state has at some 
time received the blessed ministrations 
of the American Red Cross. 

Let us all rally to this great national 
memorial—members of the W. N. M. A. 
who are responsibl¢ for it, our allied or- 
ganizations of the Universalist Church, 
and friends and beneficiaries of Clara Bar- 
ton everywhere. 

May love and loyalty prompt a generous 
response. 

For the Committee, 
Marietta B. Wilkins, Chairman. 

Make checks payable to Mrs. Persis C. 
Shedd, treasurer, 175 Ocean St., South 
Portland, Maine. 


An Important Conference on Foreign Missions 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America was held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
Jan. 10-13. The convention attracted 
four hundred men and women from the 
United States and Canada. The delegates 
were members of mission boards, pastors, 
educators, and leaders in business and 
professional vocations. The conferences 
are always enriched by the presence of 
missionaries fresh from the foreign field. 
Universalists were represented by Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, Rev. and Mrs. Fred C. 
Leining and Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 

The current criticisms of missions were 
faced at the meetings and nothing was 
omitted in the list of objections. The 
program committee met the issue by pro- 
viding special speakers to answer the 
criticism arising at home and abroad. 
The presence of a Brazilian and a Chinese 
to testify to the need and benefit of the 
Christian foreign missionary enterprise 
in their native lands was particularly 
effective. : 

“Tnstead of passing Japanese exclusion 
acts, sending gunboats to China, and 
marines to Nicaragua, America should 
Christianize its acts of Congress,’”’ said 
Rev. Ralph H..Sockman, D. D., pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Methodist Church, 
New York City. ‘‘We can not expect our 
missionaries to take the sting out of the 
acts of our Congress. We must give our 
politics a Christian appeal rather than 
give our Christianity a political force.’’ 

William E. Body, advertising manager 
of the Curtis publications, Philadelphia, 
was the layman to present the business 
man’s feeling toward foreign missions. 
He recently spent eight months in India 
representing the Methodist Board. He 
said: ‘‘I believe that every dollar invested 
in foreign missions has produced greater 
returns than any dollar invested in any 
human enterprise. There is not so much 
wasteful competition in the work as is to 
be found everywhere in business. Many 
globe-trotters try to find the worst phases 


of the social life of the countries they 
visit. After spending their days playing 
bridge and their nights in dancing, they 
return to say they saw nothing of mis- 
sionary results.”’ 

“We must, as interpreters of Christ, 
be forever done with gunboat Christian- 
ity and with aeroplane-bombing Chris- 
tianity, and with poison-gas Christianity,” 
said Dr. Rufus M. Jones of Haverford 
College. ‘‘We must meet this secular 
world—its prosperity, its smugness, its 
hard-boiled philosophy, its utilitarian 
aims—with a settled conviction that we 
are going all the way through with Christ, 
and with a burning passion to be like him 
in life and spirit.” 

“Tt is the lack of knowledge of what is 
actually being done in the foreign fields 
which is behind the apathy to this world 
enterprise of the Christian Church,’’ 
said Rev. A. W. Beaven, D. D., pastor 
of the Lake Avenue Baptist Church, 
Rochester. ‘‘This enterprise of good will 
and service is the finest work the world 
has ever known. We need to support it 
to save our own souls.’”?’ Dr. Beaven met 
a responsive note in his audience when he 
pleaded for the extinction of denomina- 
tionalism in the foreign field. ‘“‘Let them 
have the raw material,’ he said, “free 
to build their churches according to their 
own instincts.” 

The interest of the Conference centered 
particularly in the Chinese situation. A 
commission of twenty-five persons is to 
be appointed to determine policies and 
methods for Christian work in the new 
situation that has developed in China. 
Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, a secretary of the 
National Christian Council of China, re- 
ported that the right of Chinese Christians 
with national aspirations to protest against 
Western methods of approaching China 
must be recognized. Chinese Christians 
by the withdrawal of missionaries have 
assumed positions of responsibility in 
their churches, thereby giving the church 

(Continued on page 1-8) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
Feb. 12-18. Portsmouth, N. H.; Head- 
quarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
Feb. 12-18. Woonsocket, R. I.; Roxbury, 
Mass.; Headquarters. 

Dr. Huntley: 
Feb. 12-18. Rochester, N. Y.; Auburn, 
N. Y.; Ridgeway, N. Y.; Albion, N. Y. 

* * 


THE CERTIFICATES ARE COMING 


“Where are those certificates that the 
General Convention was to present to 
people who contributed five . ollars apiece 
for the Washington Memorials?”’ 

The question is both fair and frequent. 

They are coming one of these days. 

The reason that they have not been 
issued earlier is that the officers of the 
Convention did not wish to order them 
until it was apparent about how many 
would be needed. That point is still un- 
certain. Contributions still come in, 
some from individuals, but more from 
treasurers who have been a trifle “‘gradual’’ 
in sending in their remittances. 

Neither the givers nor their certificates 


have been forgotten. 
* * 


A SECOND EDITION 


Mrs. Galer’s pamphlet entitled ‘‘A 
Graded List of Text-books for the Church 
School” is to be revised, enlarged, brought 
up to date and reprinted. This is one of 
the most v luable publications ever issued 
by the General Sunday School Association, 
hundreds of schools being far more ef- 
ficient to-day because they have followed 
its wise suggestions. 

The author earnestly desires co-opera- 
tion in making the new edition even more 
helpful than the first. Accordingly she 
will welcome correspondence from those 
who have been using the volumes that 
she has named (with either satisfaction or 
disappointment) and from those who 
know of other meritorious works that 
might well be recommended. 


* * 
USING THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
STANDARDS. III. 


A Score Card 


Each item in the standards has been 
given a numerical value. This makes it 
possible for schools to measure themselves 
in the work which they are doing. The 
general rule in scoring is to give that 
proportion of the maximum number of 
points assigned to each item which, in 
your opinion, the work of your school de- 
serves. 

As no one person is likely to know all 
of.the things a school is doing, group 
scoring is most satisfactory. Three or 
more persons should participate in the 
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THE RADIANT LIFE 
By Stella Marek Cushing 


* 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
i? Mrs. Cushing has prepared for * 
* our schools an Haster program that * 
* is distinctly different from any- * 
* thing previously available. She * 
* conceives of the resurrection as * 
* only one incident in a glorious life, * 
* the whole of which is entirely con- * 
* sistent. * 
* In a series of beautiful scenes, be-  * 
* ginning with the boyhood of Jesus, * 
* she presents her thought of a life * 
* that ever radiated good-will and * 
* power. 
* The final episode shows the dis- * 
* ciples filled with joy and determina- * 
* tion as they catch the true signif- * 
* ieance of a life that was too high * 
* for death. a 
oi Jesus, of course, is not repre- * 
* sented on the platform, but never- * 
* theless he dominates the entire * 
* pageant. The plan is worked out * 
* with great delicacy and skill. * 
is This program is suitable for either * 
* large or small schools. “2 
4 Copies will be sent early in Feb- * 
* ruary to all ministers and super- * 
* intendents. « 
* * 
* 
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scoring and as each item is considered the 
number of points should be awarded which 
the combined opinion of the group in- 
dicates is justified by the work of the 
school. 

(Note: The literature regarding Stand- 
ards has been sent to all ministers and 
superintendents and is available for any 
applicants.) 

* ob 


THE FIRST STANDARDS REPORT 


The first report since the sending out of 
the printed Standards material comes in 
from Coneord, Michigan. This is one of 
the smaller schools, an authoritative 
answer at the start to the objection that 
the plan is not usable in the small school. 

This school found it entirely possible 
to select a place for improvement, and its 
Improvement Blank sent in to Head- 
quarters is a model for definiteness and 
simplicity. The score card was also sent 
in. In relation to Home Department and 
to Workers’ Meetings the score was very 
low, and these places were chosen: as items 
for improvement. This is the way the 
Improvement Blank reads: Goals for 
Improvement, Home Department, monthly 
business meeting. What are we doing 
for these items now? Beginning. What 
do we hope to do by June. Have them. 
Could anything be more explicit? 


This school which sees a possible place 
of improvement and sets itself to accom- 
plish a definite gain, is setting a high stand- 
ard for other schools to follow. All honor 
to our school at Concord, Michigan! 

It should be said in fairness to other 
schools that many had chosen their im- 
provement plans before the printed ma- 
terial was in circulation. But Concord, 
Michigan, holds first piace since the dis- 
tribution. We are watching eagerly for 


our lengthening list. 
* * 


YOUR SCHOOL AND JAPAN 


At this writing, there are twenty-three 
schools that have given to Japan in re- 
sponse to this year’s appeal that did not 
give last year. We welcome this addition 
to our list of schools that are training their 
members in appreciation of our work in 
Japan and in generosity in its support. 

But there is a much longer list that did 
give last year from whom we have not 
yet heard 

Will you who read this, find out just 
where your school stands? 

Is it a school that has given? 

Or is it one that has not given? 

Or is it one that has given but failed to 
remit its gifts? 

Perhaps this is your responsibility, dear 
reader, and not just that of the other fel- 


low. 
* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Another Massachusetts church, realiz- 
ing the need of trained leadership in re- 
ligious education, has engaged a director, 
for part-time work. The church is at 
Norwood, the pastor is the Rev. John 
Brush, and the new director is Miss Signe 
Seaburg. She will begin her duties early 
in February. Miss Seaburg is a graduate 
of Elmira College, New York, and at 
present is majoring in religious education 
in the Graduate School of Boston Uni- 
versity. 


The Bradford, Penn., church school is 
full of life and is finding some ingenious 
way of meeting jevery diiiculty. For in- 
stance, when an epidemic of measles 
made it impossible to hold the expected 
Christmas merry-making, little trees were 
decorated and sent, with gifts, to all the 
children of the school. Worth while? Of 
course those pupils intend to be faithful 
to the school that was faithful to them. 


The Reformed Church Messenger is to 
have a question and answer department 
conducted by Dr. W. Edward Raffety, 
formerly editor of the Journal of Religious 
Education and now a professor in the 
Theological School at Redlands, Cal. 
The Messenger kindly permits us to quote 
on this page whatever queries and replies 
we desire. 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


Mt. Pleasant.—Rev. 
Laura B. Galer is the 
beloved pastor here. A 
candlelight service was 
held Christmas at 4.30 
p.m. Each person en- 
tering was given a can- 
dle and there were can- 
dles in windows. Miss 
Bowen's story, ‘““Takei San,’’ was told as 
part of the light of the world, and an offer- 
ing taken for the General Sunday School 
Mission in Japan. The young people of 
the church met with the pastor Dec. 3] 
and watched the New Year come in, sit- 
ting around the fireplace and burning 
their bad habits as midnight was sounded. 
* * Mitchellville.—The annual meeting 
of the church revealed a successful year. 
On the church debt $500 has been paid, 
and all bills paid and a balance in the 
treasury. The pastor and wife are on the 
tenth year. The congregation: presented 
them with a beautiful rocker at Christmas. 
This church has invited the State Con- 
vention here June 13-15, or possibly a 
week later. * * Waterloo.—The State 
Superintendent supplied here recently 
while the pastor, Rev. W. O. Bodell, was 
away. Hight members were added to the 
church last year. The church is clear of 
debt. We have installed a new furnace 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Miss Myrtle Belyea, during the past 
week, has been on a speaking trip for the 
Y. P. €. U., taking in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
She will be back at Universalist Head- 
quarters Feb. 13. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe, General Super- 
intendent, was in Concord, N. H., Feb. 2, 
to call on Dr. Joseph M. Tilden. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester 
was in Boston on Thursday, Feb. 2, to 
officiate at a funeral service at Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery Chapel. While at Headquarters, 
he arranged with Dr. Coons to speak at 
the next meeting of the Worcester Con- 
ference in Dr. Tomlinson’s new parish 
house on Tuesday, March 6. 


Rev. Lorenzo Dow Case, D. D., of 
Lowell, is to speak at the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club Feb. 18, on ‘‘The Church 
and the Leisure Time Problem.’ 


Dr. Joseph M. Tilden, president of 
Lombard University, recently sent the 
following telegram from Concord, N. H., 
to Dean Poor at Galesburg, IIll.: ‘‘Con- 
siderably improved during the past few 
days; resting more easily, eating well and 
sleeping satisfactorily. Except for acute 
headaches, severe pains in the back, shoul- 


and paid for that, and repaired and painted 
the building. Quarterly : verage on at- 
tendance has been 57. * * Osage.— At 
a very successful annual meeting Rev. 
F. W. Miller was re-elected pastor for the 
new year beginning March 1, 1928. Be- 
sides the regular public worship every 
Sunday a Ladies’ Society, Sunday school 
and Y. P. C. U. work are maintained. * * 
Des Moines.—The State Association of 
Unitarians will meet here in October. 
Universalists are asked to send fraternal 
delegates and Unitarians are asked to send 
fraternal delegates to Mitchellville in 
June. The fiftieth anniversary of the 
Des Moines Unitarian Society was ob- 
served in the church Jan. 23 by a memorial 
of Rey. Mary Safford, minister emeritus. 
Rev. Eleanor Gorton of Hamilton, IIl., 
and Rev. Curtis Reese, D. D., of Chicago, 
were among the speakers. Rev. O. G. 
Colgrove gave fraternal greetings at the 
Laymen’s League Luncheon at Savory 
Hotel Jan. 24. The pastor, Rev. H. J. 
Adlard, is giving a series of sermons on 
the “Great Religions of Mankind.” * * 
Webster City.—Progress is being made 
under the splendid leadership of our pas- 
tor, Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., 
with good reports for 1927 and good 
prospects for 1928. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


ders, arms and legs, I am feeling nearer 
normal than at any time since I left home 
last October. Doctor is more optimistic 
than ever and tells me that if I continue 
to improve in the next few weeks as I have 
recently, I will be able to move before 
long—whatever that means. At any rate, 
we have begun to make inquiries con- 
cerning road maps and time tables and are 
living in high hopes.’’ 


Dean John Murray Atwood conducted 
the School of the Prophets at Portland, 
Jan. 31-Feb. 4—an institute for the Uni- 
versalist ministers of Maine. 


Rey. Doris Swett of Plymouth assisted 
in the service Feb. 5, her first public ap- 
pearance since her operation for appendi- 
citis. Dean Atwood preached for her 
that day. 


Rey. Hendrik Vossema began the eighth 
year of his pastorate at Medford, Mass., 
on Feb. 5. During his seven years, $7,500 
has been put into the property. There is 
amen’s club of sixty. The church school 
now numbers 140. 


Rey. Reignold K. Marvin, D. D., cele- 
brated on Feb. 5 the beginning of his 
twenty-fourth year at Franklin, Mass. 
Besides serving as minister, Dr. Marvin is 
president of the trustees of Dean Academy 


and is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention. 


Rev. Frank L. Masseck supplied the 
pulpit of the Santa Barbara, Calif., Uni- 
tarian church on Jaf’. 29 and Feb. 5. He 
also preached for the new Universalist 
church in Long Beach on Jan. 15. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
St. Paul’s Church in Palmer has put on 
four successful vesper services during the 
fall and winter and plans to have three 
more. Those already given have been as 
follows: A musical vesper by a forty-piece 
orchestra; negro spirituals by St. Paul’s 
choir: Christmas candle-light service by 
St. Paul’s choir; old-fashioned songs and 
readings, with all the artists in costume, 
by the choir. At two of these—the first 
and the fourth—the balcony had to be 
used, as the capacity of the auditorium was 
taxed to the limit. The annual fair, 
Dec. 6 and 7, was very successful. At the 
annual meeting of the church, finances 
were reported in excellent condition and 
seventeen new members were voted in. 
One of our experiments, which is working 
well, is a planning committee composed of 
one representative from each of the fund- 
raising groups of the church—the Ladies’ 
Social Union, the Clara Barton Guild and 
the Fortnightly Club. The function of 
this committee is to so schedule the fund- 
raising activities of the church as to pre- 
vent duplication and to minimize conflicts 
with the activities of other organizations 
in the town. The committee has a calen- 
dar showing the regular meeting dates of 
all the organizations in the town and 
showing also all the planned meetings and 
social activities of the other churches, 
yoman’s :lubs, etc. We find that other 
organizations are enthusiastic concerning 
our planning committee scheme. 

Methuen.—This church is at present 
without a minister. When the right one 
is found, he or she will be set at work very 
promptly. The salary will be from $1,500 
to $1,800. There are fine possibilities in 
Methuen for enlarging the size of our 
parish. Methuen as a community is 
growing. It is growing, too, from the 
incoming of excellent American families. 
Rey. A. J. Cardall completed a pastorate 
of about a year and a half on Christmas 
Sunday. Since then our supplies have 
been Dr. Coons, State Superintendent; 
Rev. Katharine B. Ball; Mr. Donald Lo- 
throp, a student at Tufts; Rev. Peter J. 
McInnes, and Dr. Ayres. On Feb. 12 
and 19, we are to listen to Rev. Ethel A. 
Knapp of Pennsylvania. The clerk of the 
parish is Walter L. S. Gilcreast, 316 
Broadway, Methuen. 

North Weymouth.—Owing to the deep 
feeling upon the part of our parishioners 
at the very sudden going of our beloved 
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Dr. Tenney, there is no disposition to 
hurry the matter of the choice of a suc- 
cessor. The State Superintendent is 
sending us supplies. For the month of 
February our preachers are: Feb. 5, Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall; 12, Rev. W. A. 
Pratt, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 19, Dr. L. W. 
Coons; 26, Dr. George E. Huntley. 

Brookline-—Beacon Church has been 
without a minister since the closing of 
Dr. Ayres’ pastorate on the first of Oc- 
tober. Since then the pulpit has been 
supplied regularly. Among the supplies 
have been five who have been heard as 
candidates. A special committee of five, 
of which Mr. J. L. Hale, 238 Harvard St., 
Brookline, is chairman, has been chosen by 
the standing committee to consider and 
recommend to the parish a minister for 
election. At the annual meeting of the 
parish on Jan. 11, the State Superintendent 
was instructed to consider $3,500 as the 
probable salary which Beacon Church 
would pay. At the same meeting the 
standing committee was authorized to 
increase the mortgage upon the church 
property by $12,000. Beacon Church has 
a very valuable piece of property, centrally 
located for church purposes and of such a 
nature and location as to be of large value 
for business purposes. 

Canton.—Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
pastor. Recently the Foxboro people came 
over and put on, after a supper, “‘The Old 
Peabody Pew.’’ This was done as a re- 
turn compliment for what our folks did 
for Foxboro. Our church school is having 
the best attendance for five years. We 
have a fine class of boys, all of whom are 
hockey fans. Led by Dr. Conklin himself, 
the boys have seen some of the great games 
in Boston, the game between the Bruins 
and the Canadians in particular. Some of 
Dr. Conklin’s subjects recently have been 
“The Liberal Mind and the Religious 
Spirit,’’ “Things That Matter More than 
Money,” “How to Be Unfailingly Happy.”’ 
Dr. Conklin preaches three times each 
Sunday. On certain Sundays he splices 
in a fourth service for the people in the 
Insane Hospital at Foxboro. 

Norwood.—Rey. John D. Brush, pastor. 
The best recent event in our church is the 
rejuvenation of the choir. There are now 
twenty girls in the group, under charge of 
Mrs. Squires. All are in vestments. We 
expect to enlarge the number to forty. 
The Y. P. C. U. is planning the purchase 
of a new piano. To help pay for it ‘‘Billy 
and Company,”’ a play, is to be presented. 
Our Boy Scout troop has twice won the 
prize banner for Norwood Scouts. If the 
boys win a third time, as we expect, the 
banner will remain permanently in our 
possession. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. A successful 
get-together supper was held in the parish 
house on Jan. 11 for the purpose of 
financing the budget. Brief addresses 
were given by J. Frank Wellington, chair- 
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‘man of. the advisory board, and Dr. 
Leighton. “Alonzo M. Haines, vice-chair- 


man of the parish committee, was in 
charge of the affair. Besides the splendid 
response from the members of the parish 
substantial sums were pledged by the 
Church Aid, Men’s Club and church 
school. Solos by the church soloist, Miss 
Edna Holdsworth, violin solos by Dr. Max 
Sherman, readings and community sing- 
ing, were features of the evening. Lay- 
man’s Sunday was observed Jan. 29. 
William T. Hayes, Sydney H. Lovering 
and Louis H. Smith conducted the service, 
and an address was given by Henry E. W. 
Bean on the layman’s service and worth 
to the church. A two-day rainbow bazaar 
in November, William T. Hayes chairman, 
netted $1,100. A new steam table has 
been added to the kitchen, the gift of the 
Woman’s Union. At Thanksgiving twenty 
baskets were sent to the poor and needy, 
and gift baskets to the sick and shut-ins. 
The Mission Department has finished the 
study book. Last month the story “‘Love 
Ends War’’ was illustrated by Mrs. Marion 
Grant, and this month the missionary 
play, ‘“When the Little Old Lady Speaks.’’ 
A valentine fete Feb. 14, Mrs. Eden 
Hall, chairman, the men’s supper, and a 
play by the Y. P. C. U. are among the 
scheduled activities. 

Chelsea.—Rey. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
The reports at the parish meeting showed 
our church in a better financial condition 
than for several years. A deficit of about 
$500 has been paid and we begin the new 
year with a small balance in the treasury. 
Repairs on the church costing $1,500 have 
been paid for and extensive repairs on the 
parsonage will probably be made in 1928. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle has been com- 
pletely reorganized for more aggressive 
work this year. The membership has al- 
ready doubled and the aim is to reach 
almost a 100 per cent membership. A 
supper once each month is one of the 
things voted at the last meeting. Our 
Clara Barton Guild and Mission Circle 
united for a public supper Feb. 15. II- 
lustrated Sunday evening services are 
being held every other Sunday. On Jan. 
29 the Cary Ave. Methodists united with 
us, because of boiler trouble in their 
church. 


Vermont 


Springfield.—Rev. H. Edward Latham, 
pastor. The installation of Mr. Latham 
was held on the afternoon of Jan. 29. The 
church was filled and the ceremony an 
impressive one. Rev. Augustine Jones, 
pastor of the Congregational church of 
Springfield, read the Scripture, and Rev. 
Bailey G. Lipsky, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, gave the prayer. The 
sermon of installation was preached by 
Rey. Lester L. Lewis, Bellows Falls, Vt., 
the charge to the people of the parish was 
given by Rey. Clarence B. Etsler of Clare- 
mont, N. H., the charge to the minister 
by Rey. George F. Fortier, Superintendent 
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of the Universalist Churches of Vermont, 
and the welcome to the community by Rev. 
George Pomfrey, pastor of the Baptist 
church of Springfield. 

Derby Line.—Rey. E. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. The annual parish meeting was 
held in the vestry on Monday evening, 
Jan. 15, and it was the unanimous com- 
ment of those present that it was the best 
meeting of the kind in recent years. A 
delicious supper was served at 7 o’clock. 
The business hour that followed was 
equally enjoyable. The reports from the 
various departments not only bore evi- 
dence of creditable activity during the 
year, but with all bills paid and a balance 
on hand gave promise of a successful year 
to come. Clarence Copp and Wayne 
Woodworth were elected new members of 
the board of trustees. The new French 
doors furnished by the ladies, and the 
clean, newly painted vestry, a new con- 
tribution from the Clara Barton Guild, 
furnished a part of the evening’s satisfac- 
tion. 

* * 
CLAYTON MEMORIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The usual quarterly session of the Clay- 
ton Memorial Association was held Jan. 
29 at Kinston, N. C. Owing to a cold 
day, the coldest since 1919, the attendance 
was rather small, about seventy being 
present. Dr. F. B. Bishop preached at 
11 a. m., on ‘‘The Gospel of the Kingdom,’’ 
a sermon well received, and at the close 
administered the communion. 

A bountiful picnic dinner was served in 
the library of the church, and after a 
season of story telling to the children 
whereby the genial State Superintendent 
made fast friends, Dr. Bishop conducted 
a conference outlining his plans and am- 
bitions for North Carolina Universalism. 

He invited suggestions relative to a new 
minister for the parish. Mr. Wood, who 
completes his third year in February, will 
close his work at that time, taking up 
other religious work in North Carolina. 
There has been a steady growth during 
his administration and the field is in good 
shape for advance. A local editorial said 
of him: “Hosts of friends will miss the 
genial parson when he moves from this 
locality.” 

* * 

AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE ON 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 
(Continued from page 185) 

in China new lease of life. The Chinese 
church and Chinese Christians are eager 
for a continued stream of missionaries 
from America and Europe if they can have 
a voice in the selection and training of 
those missionaries. This right certainly 
should be granted. On the question of 
indemnities for losses incurred by the civil 
war, he answered that no claims should 
be made. If the government freely offers 
compensation, the offer chould be con- 
sidered on its merits. 
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Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, secretary of the 
Conference, prophesied that within three 
months there would be a revision of the 
treaties between the United States and 
China. Three leading Chinese have al- 
ready been named to take part in the ne- 
gotiations. 

Dr. John R. Mott devoted his address 
to a description of the meetings of the 
International Missionary Council which 
will be held on the Mount of Olives, out- 
side the city of Jerusalem, March 24 to 
April 8. He has given much time to the 
necessary preparations for this gathering. 
The meeting will be attended by 200 dele- 
gates chosen from the entire Christian 
world. Thirty-five delegates will repre- 
sent the United States and Canada. One- 
half of the assembly will be composed of 
people of other races. The speakers will 
be experts in matters relating to church, 
race, industry and international co-opera- 
tion. 

GC; 
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INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE 


My dear Dr. Lowe: 

I am sorry not to have replied to your 
letter of Dec. 21 sooner, but last evening 
at our annual parish meeting was my first 
opportunity to get it before the people. 

It was a well attended meeting with 
good reports for the past year and the 
outlook for the ——- memorial was good. 

I am instructed to say that they will 
undertake to place a memorial costing 
not more than $—— and they would prefer 
the which you mentioned in your 
letter of Dec. 21. 

If desired I think I can as treasurer 
make payment of half of the $—— at 
any time. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dear Dr. Lowe: 

A friend sent me a sum of money for a 
Christmas gift which I think I may not 
need at present, if ever, for you know I am 
nearing the end of my journey. So it 
has come to my mind that a good way 
and place to dispose of a part of it would 
be to make a contribution to the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church. I 
think I can spare one hundred dollars. 

Will you kindly advise me if there is any 
particular use to which it can be put? I 
can send it to you any time you may 
suggest. 

Very truly yours, 
A.B. Hervey. 

Hamilton, Bermuda, Dec. 27, 1927. 


My dear Dr. Hervey: 

Your letter of December 27 touches my 
heart. My recollection is you have al- 
ready made one contribution to the Na- 
tional Memorial Church fund. I could 
tell for certain by looking on our records, 
but time forbids. It is the spirit of your 
present gift more by far than its monetary 
value that counts. 


I think we shall be able to find something 
that can be assigned to you in considera- 
tion of your contribution. I have two or 
three things in mind on which other people 
have been given options. In case the 
options are canceled, which I think is likely 
to be the case in a few instances, I will see 
to it that you have the first chance. 

There are a few choir seats in the chancel 
at $100, one of which I may be able to 
turn over to you. I will do my best. 

I enclose herewith a gift card made out 
for you to sign, with the understanding 
that if possible later on I will assign a 
definite choir bench to you. There is 
nothing choicer in the church for the sum 
of $100. You may send your check when 
you return the gift card if you feel dis- 
posed to do so. The more cash we get the 
sooner we can start building operations. 

Please accept my sincere thanks, not 
merely for your gift but for the interest 
you have exhibited and the truly wonder- 
ful spirit of self-forgetfulness that has 
sponsored your act. 

Cordially yours, 
John S. Lowe, 
Géneral Superintendent. 
January 3, 1928. 


* * 


HIRAM WORCESTER SMITH 


Rev. Hiram Worcester Smith died on 
Tuesday, Jan. 24, 1928, at the Chapin 
Home, Jamaica, L. I. For some time Mr. 
Smith had been in failing health. During 
the past year or more he was not able to 
leave his room. It was his good fortune 
to have the devoted companionship of his 
wife, who untiringly and comfortingly 
ministered to him in his long'and painful 
illness. 

Hiram Worcester Smith was born in 
Hallowell, Maine, on Dec. 25, 1850. He 
attended the academy in Hallowell and 
also Nichol’s Latin School in Lewiston, 
Maine. The preparation for his profes- 
sional work was received at Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary and at Tufts College. 
He spent some time also at Clark Uni- 
versity. Mr. Smith’s first pastorate was 
at Rochester, N. H. His subsequent pas- 
torates were at Portland, Mich., Gardner, 
Mass., South Acton, Mass., Utica, N. Y., 
Picton, Ontario, Pepperell, Mass., Annis- 
quam, Mass., Middletown, Conn., and 
Linesville, Penn. 

He married Clara E. Lord, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cyrenius B. Lord, of Ells- 
worth Falls, Maine. Mr. Smith is sur- 
vived by his widow and two children, a 
son, Albert L. Smith of Union, N. J., and 
a daughter, Mrs. Christine Smith Fergu- 
son, of Tampa, Florida. A daughter, 
Stella, died several years ago. 

Funeral services at his request were 
held in Meriden, Conn., and were conducted 


“by Dr. T. A. Fischer, of New Haven. In- 


terment took place in the family plot in 
the Walnut Grove Cemetery, Meriden. 

Many who knew Rey. Hiram W. 
Smith will remember the. brilliant mind 


and the moving oratorical power of this 
gifted preacher. He loved and served his 
church during his long ministerial career 
to the best of his ability and power. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 124) 

tolic message, the gospel of Paul, and tha 
Johannine theology. There is little effort 
made to contrast the various phases of 
thought or to show the genetic connections 
amid the variety and change. The old 
rubrics and divisions of the subject are 
often retained unwisely. It is a pity, 
even with apologies, to classify together 
the Revelation of John and the Fourth 
Gospel or the epistles and the speeches 
attributed to Peter. Even where fairly 
modern attitudes are adopted one gets 
the impression that new wine is being 
poured into old bottles without always 
changing the labels. The book is simple 
and clear in style and sometimes written 
with freshness. It should serve the pur- 
pose for which it was written well enough, 
though it scarcely touches some lines of 
recent research or newly emerging fun- 
damental problems. Probably it is too 
much to expect that a busy teacher who 
studied theology fifty years ago should 
revise his lectures and his thinking to 
match the revolutionary demands that 
each decade has made upon theological 
thinking. We should be grateful that he 
began with an emancipated spirit and 
developed no reactionary tehdencies. 


EIB i Ore 
* * 
Books Received 
Saving Eyesight after Mid-life. Dr. J. H. 


Waite. Harvard University Press. 
Wisdom in Small Doses. John Andrew 
Holmes. University Publishing Co. 


Reviews are by: Rev. Henry G. Ives, 
Amherst, Mass.; Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
Detroit, President of the Universalist 
General Convention; Prof. Henry J. Cad- 
bury, Bryn Mawr College; Dr. B. G. Car- 
penter, Peoria, Ill.; and Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, Providence, R. I. 

* * 


NEW MOVEMENT IN FLORIDA 


The following account of the beginning 
of a new liberal movement in Lakeland, 
Florida, is taken from a local paper of 
that city, to which we can not give proper 
credit because the name is not written on 
the clipping received from our correspond- 
ent: 

“Discard everything that is not help- 
ing you”’ was the gist of the advice given 
by Rev, Thomas Turrell, recently of Bos- 
ton, Mass., in his first sermon as the pastor 
of the Liberal Religious Society, which met 
yesterday afternoon at the Sorosis club- 
house, with an attendance of fifty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Turrell, son, John Glad- 
win, aged three, and daughter, Barbara 
Ann, sixteen months old, arrived in Lake- 
land Saturday afternoon and are located 
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at the Lakeland Terrace for a few days 
while looking for a permanent location. 

Mr. Turrell, who is a native of War- 
wickshire, Eng., was first in the English 
ministry. He accepted a call to a church 
in Canada, and in that country entered 
the Wesleyan Theological College at Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, Can., and was 
graduated from that institution. 

Having enlisted in the Officers Training 
Corps of the i niversity Mr. Turrell went 
overseas with the university contingent 
and served four years in the World War. 
He was wounded and gased while engaged 
in major events on the Western front. 

After returning to Canada, he accepted 
a call to a Unitarian church in the vicinity 
of Boston, where he was located for four 
years. 

He first visited Florida three years ago. 

He returned to Florida last spring in 
company with Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of 
Boston, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and lectured in several 
cities and towns, including Lakeland. 
He recently accepted a commission to act 
as joint representative of two leading 
liberal churches, Unitarian and Univer- 
salist, and it is in this capacity that he 
comes to Lakeland, with, he states, an ar- 
dent desire to make his contribution to the 
general community life by active partici- 
pation in the field of the United Liberal 
Church of Florida, of which the Lakeland 
society is a branch. 

Mr. Turrell isa young man of pleasing, 
genial personality, while his wife, who was 
born and reared in New York City, is a 
young woman of much culture and charm. 


Notices 
LEADERS WANTED 
Leaders of Jan. 7 are wanted at the editorial office. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 
At the meeting of the Massachusetts Fellowship 
Committee, Monday, Jan. 30, 1928, the following 
action was taken: 
Renewed the licenses of Donald Hoyt, James F. 
Perkins, Jr., and Douglas H. Robbins, for one year. 
Transferred Rev. E. W. Whippen to New York. 
License for one year granted to Fred H. Miller. 
Lay license for three years granted to Frank B. 
Chatterton. 
A. E. Wilson, Secretary. 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted December 5, 1927, to 
Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale to Georgia. 
s 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license to ordained clergyman granted 
to Rev. Heary Goodwin Smith, Troy, New York, 
Unitarian, Jan. 18, 1928. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* * 
FORD HALL FORUM 


The Ford Hall Forum meets Sunday nights at 
Ford Hall, corner of Bowdoin St. and Ashburton 
Place, Boston, at 7.30 o’clock. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York spoke on Jan. 1. Other speakers for 
January and February are as follows: Jan. 8, V. F. 
Calverton, ‘The Bankruptcy of Marriage,” and 
Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, ‘“Companionate Mar- 
riage Not the Solution.” Jan. 15, Charles P. Taft, 
2d, ‘‘Crime and Its Treatment.” Jan. 22, Dr. Lewis 
Brown, “That Man Heine; the Ordeal of Changing 
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One’s Religion.” Jan. 29, Miss Irma Kraft, “New 
Viewpoints in Drama,” and Mrs. Mary Austin, 
“New Movements in Poetry.” February 5, Everett 
Dean Martin, “The Fictions Which We Invent 
about Ourselves.”” Feb. 12, James Weldon Johnson, 
author of “‘God’s Trombones.” Feb. 19, Rabbi 
Louis Mann of Chicago, Topic to be announced. 
Feb. 26, Prof. Daniel H. Kulp, “Propaganda and 
the Educational Myth.” 
as 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION 


The Community School of Religious Education 
of Woodsville, N. H., and Wells River, Vt., will 
hold sessions from 8 to 5 p. m. every Sunday from 
Jan. 8 to March 11, in St. Luke’s Parish House, 
Woodsville, N. H. 

Dean of the school, Rev. George B. Marsh; regis- 
trar and treasurer, Mrs. Stewart Cheney; faculty, 
Miss Maude Davis, Rev. Edred May, Rev. Gordon 
Chilson Reardon, Principal Jesse M. Boughton. 

oe 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Feb. 13, Union Meeting, Church of New Jerusa- 
lem, 10.45. Speaker, James Welden Johnson, Poet 
and Musician. 

Feb. 20, Regular Meeting. Speaker, 
Parker. 


Cornelius 


* * 

CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 

The new minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St., New 
York City, wishes to extend to all Universalists a 
cordial invitation to visit the church whenever they 
are in the city on a Sunday. The church may be 
reached from Times Square by subway, getting off 


at 72d St., and walking east to the Park. 
: . 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p.m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 


.to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 


Feb. 14-17: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York. 

Feb. 21, 23, 24: Rev. Trevor H. Davies, Timothy 
Eaton Memorial Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Mar. 6-8: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mar. 9: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Cambridge. 

Mar. 13-16: Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, D. D., Bethel 
Evangelical Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Mar. 20-23: Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
Church of Our Father, Washington, D. C. 

March, 27: 29, 30: Rev. Thomas H.Billings, First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

March 28: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian church, Worcester, Mass. 

April 2-6: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 

April 10-13: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College. : 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ey College. 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 


Obituary 
Mrs. John E. Dow 

Mrs. Caroline E. Dow, wife of John E. Dow, died 
Jan. 19, 1928, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Rachel Phillips, in Danvers, Mass., in the eighty-first 
year of her age. For nearly six years she had been 
eonfined to her chair and bed following a shock. 

For years she was a loyal and faithful worker in 
the Danvers Universalist church, holding its Sun- 
day school together when otherwise it would have 
gone to pieces. Next to her home and family her 
great love was her church, and to it she gave years of 


devoted service. At the time of her death she was 
president of the Mission Circle, being kept in that 
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position because of her great love for and former de- 
votion to its work. Though forced by her illness 
into a life of inactivity she kept her interest in her 
church and its work. She was a former attendant 
at Ferry Beach and always interested in its pro- 
gram. The Danvers Mission Circle named its 
Friendship doll, sent to Japan, Caroline Elizabeth 
in honor of this loved member, and a little farewell 
service for the friendly ambassador was held in 
Mrs. Dow’s siekroom, before the doll was sent on 
her way. 

She is survived by her husband, two daughters 
and a son, as well as several grandchildren and one 
great grandchild. 

Funeral services were held at the home on Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 22, conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Burial was in the family tomb 
in Walnut Grove Cemetery, Danvers. 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Whipple 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Whipple died on Oct. 28, 1927, 
at the age of eighty-two. Her keen interest in all 
that was best in life was manifest to the last. She 
was especially the friend and comrade of youth, 
and her young friends have much to remember of 
her helpfulness and advice. 

For the last fifteen years she had lived in her 
daughter’s home in Andover, Mass., but while long 
removed from her affiliation with Grace Church, 
Lowell, where she had been an active member for 
many years previous, and hampered by years of 
invalidism, her interest in the work of her chureh 
was unabated and her unfailing courage and faith 
were a comfort and inspiration to the loved ones 
who ministered to her in her last days. 


Mrs. William Perks 


Mrs. Martha E. Perks, aged seventy-eight, died 
Jan. 20 at her home in Springfield, Ohio, following 
a long illness. She had been in ill health for the 
past five years. 

Mrs. Perks was born Sept. 16, 1849, near Spring- 
field, and had spent the greater part of her life in 
Clark County and Springfield. She was a member 
of the Cary Cirele, the Woman’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Alliance, and an active member of the 
Women’s Relief Corps. She was also a member of 
the First Universalist Church. 

She leaves her husband, William Perks; a son, 
R. A. Perks; a brother, D. B. Hutchinsing of Go- 
hosan, Ind.; one grandchild, Robert W. Perks of 
Springfield; and one great grandchild, Jane Perks 
of Canton, Ohio. 

Funeral services were held on Monday, Jan. 23, 
at the residence, conducted by Rev. I. W. Mc- 
Laughlin, pastor of the First Universalist Church. 
Burial was in’ Ferncliff Cemetery. 
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3 Local and Suburban 


Service 
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ZA A ATES 


EUROPE 


Cathedrals Festivals 
Orchestral, Operatic, Chamber Music 
PALESTINE 
with our Church Travel Club 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TRAVEL, Inc. 
51 W. 49th Street BoxR New York City 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
| betes Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story. teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
rites: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
fand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ared ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
ity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


"Umiversalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offere Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
feather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding schoo} 
tor young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodt 
ous and thoroughly equipped for scbool work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the achool is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoél- 
ous gyronasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The echool has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girle, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the. 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very ree 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D. 


Franklin, Mase 


. Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, II. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Grackling 

The prisoner was asked why he beat 
the victim. 

“Well, iedge, he called me a rhinocerus.’’ 

“Umph! Rhinoceros, eh? When did 
this happen?” 

“Jess about three years ago, jedge.”’ 

“Three years ago! Why did you wait 
until to-day to get even, then?’’ 

“Well, jedge, de facts am dat I never 
seed no rhinocerus until dis mawnin.’ ’’”— 
WrightEngine Builder. 

* * 

Margaret is only seven years old, but 
sometimes quite naughty. On one occa- 
sion her mother, hoping to be particularly 
impressive, said, ‘‘Don’t you know if you 
keep on doing so many naughty things 
your children will be naughty, too?”’ 

Margaret dimpled and cried triumph- 
antly, ‘‘Oh, mother, now you have given 
yourself away!’’—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

Spivvins was attending his first opera 
and was puzzled. 

‘Ts she singing in English?’’ he whis- 
pered to his neighbor. 

“How do you expect me to tell?’’ de- 
manded the old-timer. ‘‘She’s a_ so- 
prano.’’—A'merican Legion Monthly. 

e * 

An object lesson that should impress 
itself upon the minds of the boys of to-day 
is the thought that while many young 
men have been arrested for resembling 
the kidnapping slayer, Hickman, none 
has been arrested for looking like Lind- 
bergh.— Newark (N. J.) News. 

* * 

It isn’t in any of the records that a 
great masterpiece was ever created in the 
presence of the genial caller who plunked 
himself down beside the writer’s desk and 
remarked, ‘‘Don’t let me interrupt you— 
go right along with your work.’’—Detroit 
News. 

* * 

Prospective Employer: ‘‘How are you 
on spelling?’’ 

Prospective Stenographer: ‘‘Well, I 
know how to spell the synonyms for the 
words I do not know how to spell.”’— 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. : 

* * 

Judge: ‘You say you have known the 
defendant here all your life. Now tell 
the jury whether you think Le would be 
guilty of stealing this money.”’ 

Witness: ‘‘How much was it?’’— Hard- 
ware Age. 

* * 

“Now, .remember, my dears,’’ said 
Mother Raccoon to her children, ‘‘you 
must always watch your step, because you 
have the skin the college boys love to 
touch!’’—Lousiville Times. 

* * 
DEAD ROBBER 
BRINGS $5,000 
TO HIS SLAYER 
Portland (Me.) paper. 
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OFFERING 


E A ST E R ENVELOPES 


An individual offering envelope printed 
in colors. Size 21-2 x 4 inches. Price 40 
cents per 100, postpaid. 


The “CHICK” and the “LILY” Envelopes 


are offered to churches and Sunday schools as being very successful de- 
vices in which to collect coins during the weeks that precede Easter. 
Their capacity is 75 dimes each, but quarters and half dollars may be 
inserted. 

One hundred sales objects on each one furnish an incentive to active 
solicitation. Size of these envelopes, 5 1-2 inches by 3 1-4 inches. Printed 
in colors on strong paper stock. 


Price: $2.50 per 100, postpaid. 


CHILDREN 
bring in 
BIG RETURNS 
when they 
WORK WITH THESE 


MARK A ULY AS Al EASTER 
OFF ERIRO_p CA 
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100 Chick 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


100 Lilies 


GOD AND COMPANY, UNLIMITED 


By REV. FRANK DURWARD ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister Church of Our Father, Detroit 


Author of ‘Did Jesus Mean It?” ‘‘Rediscovered 
Countries,”” and “‘Dare We Meet the Challenge?” 


“God and Company, Unlimited” sets forth “that the triumph of God’s purpose for 
His world depends at last upon the voluntary and complete co-operation of man, who 
is an essential part of the infinite, divine life. Saving the world is an end to be achieved 
only by means of a perfect working partnership—‘‘God and Company, Unlimited.” 

Here is high heresy for the merely conventional Christian, yet Dr. Adams goes 
straight to the heart of the vital problems of our time. 

When does God stop trying? 

Is He a struggling God? 

How under and through all that is repulsive shall we find the hidden loveliness of men? 

What is the use of praying unless we are willing to help answer our own prayers? 

What is the heart of the religion of Jesus? 

These are some of the questions that are answered in this thoughtful and stimulating 
book. ; 

Dr. Adams has won nation wide recognition as a thinker and writer no less than as 
a preacher. This newest of his books will add to his fame. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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